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PREFACE 


A public man is best exhibited at the critical 
and decisive moments of his life, when all his 
forces are engaged to the uttermost. As one 
looks back along the troubled history of the 
Peace Conference at Paris there appear clearly 
five crises, five decisive battles. Each one of 
them centred upon some point in President Wil- 
son’s leadership and arose directly out of the clash 
between the President’s principles and ideals 
with the interests of other nations or groups of 
nations. 

This small book makes no pretense at giving 
anything like a complete account of what hap- 
pened at the Peace Conference: its sole purpose 
is to present some interpretive glimpses of the 
President in action, describe the most important 
battles he fought there, and the kind of foes he had 
to meet. The President himself can tell what he 
thinks and hopes—there is no man in the world 
to-day who is a greater master in the expression of 
ideas and ideals—but he has no genius for telling 
what he does. For this reason, Americans have 
not fully understood the real problems their Pres- 
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ident had to face at Paris, nor recognized the real 
victories he won. They do not see the forces that 
broke him down: caused the desperate illness from 
which he suffered so recently at Washington. It is 
hoped that these brief chapters may contribute to 
a clearer understanding of what the President did 
at Paris. 

Amherst, Massachusetts. 

November 1, 1919. 
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What Wilson Did at Paris 


CHAPTER I 
THE PRESIDENT’S TASK IN PARIS 


O ONE who really saw the President in 
action at Paris, saw what he did in 
those grilling months of struggle, fired at in 
front, sniped at from behind—and no one who 
saw what he had to do after he came home 
from Europe in meeting the great new prob- 
lems which grew out of the war—will for a 
moment belittle the immensity of his task, or 
underrate his extraordinary endurance, en- 
ergy, and courage. More than once, there in 
Paris, going up in the evening to see the Presi- 
dent, I found him looking utterly worn out, 
exhausted, often one side of his face twitching 
with nervousness. No soldier ever went into 
battle with more enthusiasm, more aspiration, 
more devotion to a sacred cause than the 
President had when he came to Paris; but day 
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after day in those months we saw him growing 
grayer and grayer, grimmer and grimmer, with 
the fighting lines deepening in his face. 

Here was a man 63 years old—a man al- 
ways delicate in health. When he came in- 
to the White House in 1913, he was far from 
being well. His digestion was poor and he 
had a serious and painful case of neuritis in 
his shoulder. It was even the opinion of so 
great a physician as Dr. Weir Mitchell of 
Philadelphia that he could probably not com- 
plete his term and retain his health. And 
yet such was the iron self-discipline of the 
man and such was the daily watchful care of 
Doctor Grayson, that instead of gradually 
going down under the tremendous tasks of the 
Presidency in the most crowded moments of 
our national history, he steadily gained 
strength and working capacity, until in those 
months in Paris he literally worked everybody 
at the Peace Conference to a stand-still. 

It is so easy and cheap to judge people, 
even presidents, without knowing the problems 
they have to face. So much of the President’s 
aloofness at Paris, so much of his unwillingness 
to expend energy upon unnecessary business, 
unnecessary conferences, unnecessary visit- 
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ors—especially the visitors—was due directly 
to the determination to husband and expend 
his too limited energies upon tasks that seemed 
to him essential. 

As I say, he worked everybody at the Peace 
Conference to a stand-still. He worked not 
only the American delegates, but the way 
he drove the leisurely diplomats of Europe 
was often shameful to see. Sometimes he 
would have two meetings going on at the same 
time. Once I found a meeting of the Council 
of “the Big Four,” going on in his study, and 
a meeting of the financial and economic ex- 
perts—twenty or thirty of them—in full ses- 
sion upstairs in the drawing room—and the 
President oscillating between the two. 

It was he who was always the driver, the 
initiator, at Paris: he worked longer hours, had 
more appointments, granted himself less recre- 
ation, than any other man, high or low, at the 
Peace Conference. For he was the central 
figure there. Everything headed up in him. 

Practically all of the meetings of the Council 
of Four were held in his study in the Place 
des Etats-Unis. This was the true Capitol of 
the Peace Conference; “here all the import- 
ant questions were decided. Everyone who 
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came to Paris upon any mission whatsoever, 
aimed first of all at seeing the President. 
Representatives of the little, down-trodden 
nationalities of the earth—from eastern Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa—thought if they could 
only get at the President, explain their 
pathetic ambitions, confess their troubles to 
him, all would be well. 

I remember vividly one such delegation 
which symbolized the instinctive trust of the 
smaller nations in America, and their hope in 
Wilson’s leadership. I came into the office 
one morning and found two as extraordinary 
figures as ever came to Paris. They were 
Polish peasants clad in their own home-spun 
natural wool, red-embroidered, with Cossack 
caps of shaggy black fur. They had with 
them a Polish priest, who spoke French, to tell 
what they wanted. It seems that they were 
from a little pocket settlement of Poles in the 
mountains of northern Austria, and that in the 
boundaries that had been set at Paris they 
were included in the new nation of the Czecho- 
Slovaks. 

They told, and the priest interpreted, how 
one of them had heard in his mountain home 
that the American President who was at Paris 
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‘had said that people should be free, should 
have a right to determine how and by whom 
they were to be governed. He wanted to 
be im Poland, not in Czecho-Slovakia, and so 
he had set out to walk to Paris to tell the 
President so. As soon as he got out of 
his own mative mountains he lost his way 
—so they told me—and turned aside to in- 
quire of a Polish sheep-herder. “He was a 
man,” said the priest, “who knew the stars, 
and the way to go.” This sheep-herder, 
when he heard the traveller tell his story, 
said that he, too, “wanted to be free” (as 
the priest expressed it) and came along with 
him to watch the stars and pomt out the way 
to go. 

They walked some hundred or more miles 
imto Warsaw where their story attracted the at- 
tention of a patriotic Polish society, which sent 
them on to Paris. And they came down the 
boulevards straight to the Crillon Hotel to find 
President Wilson. They actually did find 
him. I saw them—the peasant and the as- 
tromomer who knew the stars, and the priest 
who talked for them—going up the carpeted 

stairs of the President’s house and into his 
_ book-walled study. And I could smell the 
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very odour of their thick woven wool gar- 
ments, redolent of the soil, in that unfamiliar 
place. 

I think that no one who was in Paris will 
ever forget the way in which the people of the 
little oppressed nations of the world turned 
to America for leadership—or staked their 
passionate hope upon the principles of justice 
laid down by President Wilson. And it now 
appears that there are those in America who 
would shake off every claim to such leadership 
because it involves new duties and responsi- 
bilities! : 

Well, the President saw and heard scores of 
such foreign delegations; he received patiently 
the representatives of many organizations of 
working men, business men, journalists, wo- 
men; he saw groups of Jews, Irish, Armenians, 
Poles, and I don’t know how many others; he 
laboured day after day with the disputatious 
experts of all the delegations; he attended in- 
numerable committee meetings. 

In addition to meeting all the problems 
that Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and 
Signor Orlando had to meet, he took upon 
himself, as his especial task, the chairmanship 
of the League of Nations Commission which, 
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in order not to interrupt the regular sessions 
of the Council of Ten or the Council of Four, 
often met in the evening, with the discussions 
sometimes extending far beyond midnight. 
It was one of the hardest-worked commissions 
at the Conference. 

I saved the list of the President’s appoint- 
ments for a single day (May 16, 1919) on 
which there happened to be no meeting of 
the Council of Four. It gives a vivid glimpse 
of his activities. Here it is: 


i 

11:00 A.M. Prince Charoon and the Siamese 
Delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference. 

11330 “ Dr.A.Markoff, and the Carpatho- 
Russian Committee to present 
the situation in Carpatho- 
Russia. 

M. Olivier, president of the Na- 
tional Union of Railway Men 
of France, to explain the hu- 
manitarian and sanitary pro- 
gramme of the National Union 
of French and Belgian Railway 
Men. ' 

12:00 M. M. J. Jacob: president of the 
Celtic Circle of Paris, to pre- 
sent an anthology of national 
bards and poets. 


66 


11:45 
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12:15 P.M. Dr. Juan Antonio Buero and M. 


12:30 


12:45 


2315 


2:30 


2:45 


3:00 
3:15 
3:30 


66 


ce 


ce 


Jacob Verela Acevedo, dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference 
from Uruguay. 

Turkhan Pasha, president of 
the present Government of 
Albania, to present the claims 
of Albania. 

Senor Villegas, ex-Secretary of 
State of Chili, Minister of 
Chili at Rome. 

Dr. Edward Benes, and M. Kra- 
mar, to discuss the problem of 
Silesia and the Teschen Coal 
Basin. 

M. Damour, French Deputy, 
chairman of the Committee 
to explain the plans for the 
erection of a statue at the 
mouth of the Gironde River 


to commemorate the arrival 


of American troops in France. 

A delegation from the Parlia- 
ment of Kouban in northern 
Caucasia. 

The Archbishop of Trebizond. 
M. Chrysanthos. 

Governor Manning of South Car- 
olina 

M. Joseph Reinach, of the Paris 
Figaro. 


ON ge ee ee 
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I recall asking, when I received this list of 
appointments: “Is this all?”’ 

No, it was not all; he had had guests in for 
luncheon and he had completed on that day 
his important message to the extraordinary 
session of Congress which he had called to 
meet on May 20th. This was a document of 
some 3,500 words and he had written it himself 
on his typewriter. It must not be forgotten, 
in thinking of the President’s task at Paris, that 
he was constantly required to face problems 
and make decisions regarding affairs at home; 
some of them requiring much time and thought. 

Besides all of these things he was called 
upon as no other man of any nation at the 
Conference was called upon—almost forced— 
to attend public functions of various sorts, 
to make speeches, to visit neighbouring coun- 
tries; and he was often bitterly censured be- 
cause he did not do more of this, did not visit 
more frequently the devastated districts of 
France, did not review this parade, or accept 
that exhausting hospitality. How he stood 
up to those stupendous responsibilities, those 
innumerable tasks, day after day, month 
after month, is a marvel to those who were 
there and really knew what was going on.. 


CHAPTER II 


IMPRESSION MADE BY THE PRESIDENT AT 
PARIS: AND WHY HIS WORK THERE IS NOT 
UNDERSTOOD 


NCE, as is well known, the President 
broke down entirely at Paris and was ill 
in bed for several days at a very critical mo- 
ment in the Peace Conference. Yet such was 
his power of self-discipline, and such the care 
of Doctor Grayson, that he recuperated swiftly 
and each morning seemed as full of energy 

and as eager to go on with the fight as ever. 
Even when hardest pressed he never failed 
to make a powerful impression upon everyone 
who came into contact with him. I saw many 
of his visitors soon after they left him, and the 
reaction was unfailing. I remember asking 
a famous Dutch editor—a man who had come 
into personal contact with nearly every im- 
portant leader in Europe—what he thought of 

the President. . 
“T have never met any man,” he said, 
12 
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“who gave an impression of greater distinction 
and dignity than your president. He has 
outward strength and inward gentleness.” 

Whatever may be said by his enemies at 
home—and he has plenty of them—the Presi- 
dent never upon any occasion whatsoever, 
no matter how difficult, failed to represent 
America and the American people with dis- 
tinction. He never represented what was 
cheap or crude in American life, but unfail- 
ingly what was highest and best; and he was 
not less successful in capturing the critical 
audience at the Sorbonne, where he made one 
of his notable speeches, than he was with the 
mass of the workers who swarmed around the 
Crillon Hotel on May Day shouting “Vive 
Wilson! Vive le Président!” 

In spite, however, of all the discussion and 
inquiry that went on at Washington during 
the three months after his return; in spite of 
all the President’s own explanations and 
speeches, his exact service at Paris, so it seems 
to me, has never been properly understood. 
A vast mass of facts regarding the Conference 
and the Treaty have been poured out before 
the American people—one cannot see the for- 

est for the trees!—but there has been no clear 
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or definite picture of what the President actu- 
ally did at Paris, why he did it, and what his 
influence meant in the deliberations. 

For this want of a popular understanding 
and appreciation of his own service the Presi- 
dent himself is no doubt largely responsible. 

There is no man living in the world to-day 
who is such a master of the art of presenting 
ideas, ideals, arguments, reasons as President 
Wilson; no man more captivating. But 
with all this mastery he has no gift at all for 
dramatizing events so that people can see 
and feel them. I think he has never charac- 
terized a personality in public (though some- 
times delightfully in private) so that it caught 
in men’s minds; never hit off a specific situa- 
tion in which he had acted so that it could not 
be forgotten. He can express—and no one 
better anywhere—what he thinks; but not 
what he did, or why or how. Examine his 
speeches and you will find them full of: “I 
think,” “I. believe,” “I feel,” “I hope. ang 
far less frequently: “I did,” “I: wenty7 am 
fought.”’ He has not the art of presenting a 
situation with all its heroic aspects—as Roose- 
velt had, as La Follette of Wisconsin has in 
still higher measure—the dark forces ranged 
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on one side and the angels of light on the other 
and himself the leader with a shining sword! 
Mr. Lloyd George to-day owes much of his 
success in England to this gift for dramatiza- 
tion. 

When people complain vaguely that they 
have not been given the “‘facts,”’ it is this that 
they mean; they want to see and feel what hap- 
pened; they do not so much care to think 
about it. 

Day after day, as I went up to him after the 
meetings of the Council of Four, it seemed his 
desire to have the events of the day—which 
he often related in private with the greatest 
freedom and with colour and humour—go out 
in the smallest possible capsule; and give only 
accomplished results, not the process by 
which they were brought about. 

He acts vigorously; he has unlimited cour- 
age to do when his mind is made up; and he is 
not afraid to assume the most towering re- 
sponsibilities—as he showed again and again 
at Paris—but he cannot tell about it after- 
ward! When he came home to America in 
February bringing the first Covenant of the 
League of Nations—a dramatic moment, if 
ever there was one: a president returning for 
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the first time from a foreign country bringing 
in his pocket a new constitution for the goy- 
ernment of the world—and made his speeches 
in Boston and New York, greatly as he pre- 
sented the case, the arguments, the reasons, 
for the League, one felt a vague popular dis- 
appointment at not getting a more specific 
report of what had happened at Paris; what 
the actual situation had been; what were the 
forces at work, and the how and why of the 
various articles. 

Now, there was a wonderful and highly 
dramatic story of the fight for the League. 
Some of the ablest men in the world sat in at 
those night conferences in Colonel House’s 
office at the Crillon Hotel; there were dra- 
matic clashes between powerful personalities 
symbolizing the struggle between fundamen- 
tal conceptions of international policy—like 
the clash on the race question, which ran 
throughout the sessions of the League of 
Nations Commission like a crimson thread. 
The history of the origin of the Covenant 
itself is profoundly interesting; and the build- 
ing of various articles by sub-commissions, 
with suggestions from every side, is in itself 
a fascinating story. Much of this could have 
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been made public without injuring any cause 
or even bruising any susceptibilities. 

It is not far from the truth to say that the 
Covenant, when first presented to the Ameri- 
can public, surprised and shocked many peo- 
ple. It shocked people as any hard, cold, 
specific, practical realization of a beautiful 
ideal must always shock people. It falls so 
far short of the warm imagination of hopeful 
liberals; it goes so far toward confirming the 
worst fears of the conservatives, that it dis- 
appoints both extremes, discourages one, 
alarms the other. But if the ordinary reason- 
able American could have sat in at those 
conferences of the fourteen nations in Colonel 
House’s office at the Crillon Hotel day after 
day—or failing that, had had the proceedings 
presented so dramatically and vividly that he 
could really understand—he would have seen 
all the forces at work against the lurid back- 
ground of a suffering Europe; would have seen 
why, with such warring ideals and interests, 
there had to be much give and take—much of 
what the President calls “‘accommodation”— 
and would no doubt have come out about 
where the Commission came out and would 
have adopted much the same kind of covenant. 
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But there was no such dramatization—with 
the result that there had to be a stupendous 
fight afterward here at home. There are 
many reasons, of course, outside of the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional inability to dramatize 
people and events, why such publicity would 
have been very difficult. Few people realize 
how tremendous and explosive was the situa- 
tion throughout Europe during the Confer- 
ence. All the governments were shaky: a 
little misstep on the part of Mr. Lloyd George, 
M. Clemenceau, or Signor Orlando, and their 
ministries might have gone down. They were 
all sensitive to publicity; all desperately 
afraid; all dominated by the old European 
system of diplomacy, which hates publicity. _ 

And while Mr. Wilson had not that prob- 
lem to face, for he was assured of the stability 
of his own personal situation until March 
1921, nevertheless he was sitting in “com- 
mon council’? with these men; and if it was 
to be a real conference with any real result 
there had to be a genuine working together, 
give and take. Moreover, it was more diffi- 
cult to inform the American public than the 
English public, for example. We have been 
throughout our history detached in our inter- 
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est in foreign affairs: we had not the basic in- 
formation regarding international affairs to 
begin with: and everything that reached Amer- 
ica promptly had to go through a few over- 
crowded cables or an overloaded wireless 
system at an enormous cost of tolls. Under 
these circumstances, with the affairs of the 
entire world under review—with hundreds of 
committees at work, and scores of nations 
represented—it was next to impossible to 
give any connected idea of what was happen- 
ing without going to a length of explanation 
that the cables could not carry and the people 
at home would not read. 

But it is possible, now that it is all over, 
to look back along the troubled history of 
the Peace Conference and to measure, with a 
little clearer vision, what it was that happened 
there and what President Wilson did. 

Each of the five crises in the Peace Confer- 
ence centred upon some point in the Presi- 
dent’s leadership and arose directly out of the 
clash between President Wilson’s principles 
and ideals with the interests of other nations 
or groups of nations. 

In at least three of these crises the Peace 
Conference was much nearer breaking up 
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than the world yet knows. Some of these 
crises, like the one that centred around the 
Shantung decision, are fairly well known to 
the public, while others, though equally im- 
portant, like that which attended the struggle 
to decide the future colonial policy of the world, 
attracted almost no attention either at the 
time or since—this largely because the dis- 
cussions were kept so secret. ‘These five crises 
briefly were as follows, in the order in which 
they occurred: 

First, the settlement of world colonial 
policy by the adoption of the new mandatory 
system. 

Second, the fight between those who wanted 
the League of Nations Covenant made an 
integral part of the Treaty and those who 
wanted it left for discussion after the Treaty 
was adopted. It was really the struggle be- 
tween those who wanted an effective League 
and those who did not want one. 

Third, the crisis of April which led President 
Wilson to order the George Washington, and 
to consider the possibility of the withdrawal 
of America from the Conference. 

Fourth, the President’s note to the Italian 
people regarding the situation at Fiume which 
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caused the Italian delegates to withdraw from 
the Conference. 

Fifth, the Shantung settlement. 

A brief account of each of these crises—to 
be presented in following chapters—will show 
with some clearness exactly what Mr. Wilson 
did at Paris and why he did it. 


CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST GREAT CRISIS AT THE PEACE CON= 
FERENCE. PRESIDENT WILSON’S STRUGGLE TO 
SECURE A NEW WORLD COLONIAL POLICY 


T WAS inevitable that President Wilson 
should be forced at Paris to bear the 
brunt of the heavy fighting—fighting that 
would have worn out a stronger, more robust 
man than he. For he had a double problem, 
a double task. He had not only to join the 
other delegates in making peace with Ger- 
many, but he had the far more difficult and 
delicate task, which grew more and more dif- 
ficult as the Conference progressed, of up- 
holding the disinterested American position 
against the insistent desires and necessities 
of the other allied nations. 

Most people do not realize that most of the 
troubles at Paris, and every one of the really 
serious crises, arose not out of any differences 
of view regarding the terms to be imposed 
upon Germany, but out of deep-seated and 

22 
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often bitter disagreements among the Allies 
themselves. Throughout the six troubled 
months of the Conference the centre and focus 
of the struggle was the conflict between Presi- 
dent Wilson demanding a settlement upon 
broad principles (which everyone had ac- 
cepted!) and the other allied powers de- 
manding various material reimbursements or 
advantages. 

~ While the war was still in progress necessity 
united the Allies: everyone accepted Mr. Wil- 
son’s plan of settlement, and welcomed his 
strong leadership—for three reasons: 

First, because his principles appealed to the 
great masses of the world as good in them- 
selves, as the true, reasonable, and honest 
basis of settlement. This tended to disarm 
the opposition of the radicals in all European 
countries who were becoming more and more 
restless with the bloody continuation of the 
war. 

Second, because a hearty acceptance of the 
American idea, and American leadership, 
helped to bring America with her vast re- 
sources more wholeheartedly into the war. 

Third, because Wilson’s diplomacy tended to 
divide and weaken German support of the war. 
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The moment the war ended in an unexpect- 
edly complete victory, the high purpose and 
the unified spirit of the Allies began to fade 
away. They were not, after all, united na- 
tions. Each had its strong loyalties, its am- 
bitions, its necessities, and these immediately 
began to reassert themselves. In the high 
moments of inspiration and enthusiasm of the 
war men had begun to believe in miracles: 
when it was over they found themselves back 
in the old world—and more than that, in a 
state of exhaustion and demoralization which 
some one has characterized as national shell- 
shock. It must never be forgotten that it 
was in this atmosphere of national shell-shock, 
exaggerated appearances, exaggerated fears, 
that the Treaty was made. 

The President undoubtedly went to Europe 
filled with great hope and faith. His plan of 
settlement, his fourteen points, had been 
widely accepted and commended throughout 
the world. He believed and has always 
believed in the power of moral ideas, the very 
statement of them, and their approval by 
masses of men. He had a triumphant pro- 
gress throughout Europe—there was nothing 
ever before like it in the world. Never was 
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there such a demonstration in Paris as on that 
day we saw him driving down through the 
Arc de Triomphe. I was in Italy in the fall of 
1918 before he came. His picture was in 
every shop-window, it was even said that the 
peasants burned candles before it; quotations 
from his speeches were in every newspaper 
and on every dead wall; he was worshipped 
with an abandon which was truly Italian. 
His prestige everywhere was enormous—and 
it was the prestige not of a great soldier, not 
even of a great political figure, but of a moral 
leader. He came to Europe conscious of his 
own high aims and of the real disinterested- 
ness of America. 

Even before the Peace Conference met, 
however, certain ominous things happened. 
At the same time that Wilson was making 
sanguine speeches in England regarding the 
league of nations, Clemenceau was telling the 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris that he still 
believed in the old-fashioned system of alli- 
ances as the only way of safety in the world 
and notable French leaders were advancing 
claims which would, if granted, defeat the 
very principles to which the Allies had agreed 
at the armistice. A little later the British 
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elections returned a heavily conservative par- 
liament endorsing a hard peace with Germany, 
and defeating some of Mr. Wilson’s strongest 
supporters in the House of Commons. In 
Italy there began to be talk of the wide ex- 
pansion of Italy in the Adriatic and else- 
where. And finally, the November elections 
in America, which returned a Congress in 
opposition to the President, and the attacks 
made upon him by various Republican leaders 
in the Senate, tended to weaken his influence 
at Paris. To any one who had been in Europe 
during the last year of the war, before the 
Peace Conference began, as I had been, this 
change of attitude toward Wilson among the 
leaders (not among the people) was most 
evident. 

No sooner had the Peace Conference got 
down to business, sitting within the double- 
doored, sound-proof room in the French For- 
eign Office, than the struggle began—and it 
centred at once upon an issue between Presi- 
dent Wilson, demanding the acceptance of 
a broad principle of policy, and the Allies 
demanding that their interests be served. 
President Wilson had wished to have the 
hardest problems, those relating to European 
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conditions, taken up first, because he be- 
lieved that the danger to the world arose 
from the unsettled conditions there. But 
the irresistible temptation, as in all such 
conferences, was to put off hard questions, 
assign them to committees, and take up what 
seemed to be the easy problems first. 

The easy problem here seemed to be the dis- 
position of the German colonies. Everyone 
was agreed from the beginning that they 
should not be returned to Germany. They 
appeared therefore to be the easy spoils of 
war: the jack-pot of the great game. And 
one morning, without any introduction, with- 
out a word of warning, they prepared to carve 
them up and distribute them around. Ap- 
parently everything had somehow, somewhere, 
been worked out. Japan was to have certain 
islands in the Pacific; Australia and New 
Zealand certain others; the South African 
Federation was to have a big slice in Africa; 
France was to have such and such colonies, 
and Great Britain itself such others. 

One of the most extraordinary things about 
the Peace Conference throughout was the ef- 
ficiency of the British and French Foreign 
Offices, or diplomatic machines. They always 
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had a plan ready: always had it minutely 
worked out. Even in the minor committees, 
upon one or two of which I sat, no sooner was 
a question broached than the French or Brit- 
ish had an elaborate plan, beautifully type- 
written, to put down. ‘There is an enormous 
advantage in this, as these experienced nego- 
tiators well knew, for a plan tends to shape the 
views of everyone present and place all other 
conferees in the position of critics. I could 
give numbers of instances in the High Coun- 
cils in which, although the Americans were 
the suggesters of an idea, the actual resolu- 
tions were presented by Mr. Lloyd George or 
some other member. A man, or a nation 
also, that desires a specific material thing, an 
island, for example, or a sum of money, is also 
in a very much stronger and more definite 
position than a man or a nation that seeks to 
apply difficult general principles to a com- 
plicated situation. It is so easy to play the 
old familiar game: so difficult to play the new. 
It was the new game that Mr. Wilson had to 
play throughout: and everyone knows how 
wearing it is, mentally and physically, to 
be constantly in opposition, constantly forced 
to play a lone hand. 
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That the plan for the division of the German 
colonies had all been worked out—and without 
any reference to the establishment of a new or 
a general principle—was clear enough when 
the prime ministers of several of the British 
colonies came into the Conference on Janu- 
ary 24th, quite unexpectedly, and made 
prepared statements of their claims to the 
annexation of certain former German terri- 
tory. Canada made no such demands. Al- 
though she had had great losses and made 
great sacrifices in the war—far greater in pro- 
portion than those of the United States— 
_ she made no selfish claim whatever for herself. 
It developed, also, at once, that Japan ex- 
pected to annex certain colonies, and France 
certain others: and that possibly Italy and 
Belgium would have to be permitted more 
extensive territorial concessions. 

It was January 27th before Mr. Wilson got 
an opportunity to present his idea of a new 
principle of world colonial policy. He was 
against annexation: he declared for the devel- 
opment of each colony, not-for the advantage 
of the nation that controlled it, but for that 
of the people who lived there. He thought 
the emphasis should be placed upon the wel- 
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fare of the people, not upon the ownership of 
the land. The world should act as a trustee 
for these weak and backward people until the 
day when the true wishes of the inhabitants 
could be ascertained. Colonies should be 
assigned to certain mandatories or trustees 
who should be under the supervision of the 
League of Nations. And he wanted the prin- 
ciple to apply not only to German colonies 
but to all those parts of Turkey which were 
not to be returned to the Turks. 

This at once precipitated a red-hot con- 
troversy. Mr. Hughes of Australia, especial- 
ly, attacked the whole mandatory principle, 
and was supported less vigorously by the 
other British colonial premiers. M. Simon, 
the French Colonial Minister, appeared and 
made a long statement in support of the idea of 
frank annexation and set forth the French 
colonial demands to the Cameroons and To- 
goland. In this it was clear that he had the 
support of Clemenceau who called attention 
to the various secret treaties or “conversa- 
tions” under which some of the colonies had 
already been disposed of. Mr. Lloyd George 
said that he was in favour of the principle of 
the mandatory, but he was also in favour of 
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having the British colonies get what they 
wanted. They were all in favour of dividing 
up the colonies first and adopting the principle 
afterward! It was clear enough, throughout 
the discussion, that no one of the three except 
Mr. Wilson, had any real faith in the League 
of Nations. M. Clemenceau treated both 
the mandatory system and the League of 
Nations with finely turned irony which mir- 
rored his entire opposition more clearly than 
any direct attack could have done. Mr. 
Wilson was placed in the position of having 
to defend a new principle the working of which 
in minute detail no one could prophesy. 

It was plain at the outset that by these 
tactics they thought that they could ride 
rough-shod over Mr. Wilson. It was the first 
test of his quality. He had talked his prin- 
ciples: would he now be able, with such forces 
against him, to secure their application? 

When it was seen that the President would 
not give in, there began to appear at once—the 
very next day—bitter comments upon him and 
his “impracticable ideals” in certain French 
newspapers. Although the proceedings be- 
hind the muffled doors at the Quai d’Orsay 
were supposed to be absolutely secret—so 
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that American correspondents could get next 
to nothing at all concerning what was going 
on—the French papers were evidently fully 
informed. Certain British papers also pub- 
lished quite completely an account of the con- 
troversy between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes 
of Australia which lost nothing in emphasis 
and dramatic importance, nor, it may be said, 
in the essential truth of the facts stated, be- 
cause the proceedings had been secret. 

Mr. Wilson had to protest to the Confer- 
ence against these outside attacks and he did 
so diplomatically but positively by declaring 
that if they continued he would publish ex- 
actly what happened. At once the attacks in 
the French press ceased, for the French press 
is largely controlled by government influences 
—but from that time onward, in a certain 
number of the papers, there was an underly- 
ing, subtle spirit of criticism of the President. 
This constant, clever, witty opposition, so 
evasive as not to be easily met—the kind of 
criticism of innuendo of which the French are 
past masters—read every day by all those 
connected with the Peace Conference, had an 
undoubted influence in making the President’s 
task more difficult. There were those even 
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in the American Commission who suggested 
the removal of the Conference to some neutral 
city like Geneva to escape this atmosphere. 
But the President stuck obstinately to his 
position that the private interests of the na- 
tions were not alone to be served, but that the 
Conference must consider first the interest of 
the people of the colonies in question and sec- 
ond, the desire of the common peoples of the 
world. He argued that annexation was con- 
trary to the principles accepted by the na- 
tions at the armistice, and that the publics of 
the world would at once turn against the Con- 
ference and it would lose all its influence if its 
very first action was to divide up the spoils 
of war. He insisted upon the application of 
the principle laid down in the fifth of the 
fourteen points of peace, which all the na- 
tions had adopted—the one relating to colonial 
claims—which says that “the interests of the 
populations concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of the gov- 
ernment whose title is to be determined.’ 
And there he stood and would not budge. 
Mr. Lloyd George, as quoted in one of the 
London papers, said that the situation filled 
him with despair and M. Clemenceau argued 
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that such discussion only made for delay. Mr. 
Hughes of Australia gave out interviews 
with scarcely veiled attacks upon Mr. Wilson. 
They were trying days—those in late January. 
Many other difficult questions were before the 
Conference—Poland, Russia, the revision of the 
armistice terms and the ever-irritating prob- 
lem of publicity, which would never stay 
settled, but the colonial question occupied for 
many days the centre of the stage. 

Finally Lloyd George held a separate meet- 
ing with the delegates from the British domin- 
ions, persuaded them to accept the mandatory 
principle and came in with a set of resolu- 
tions providing for its application. This 
caused further heated discussion, but finally, 
with certain changes, and after reservations 
by both France and Japan—for France was 
determined to have the privilege of raising 
troops in the colonies for her own defence— 
it was adopted by the Conference, and the 
essence of it was later incorporated as Article 
22 in the League of Nations Covenant. This 
is the longest article, but one, and it estab- 
lishes firmly the contention of the President. 
It places the control of colonies firmly upon a 
broad basis of principle. In short, the ma- 
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chinery for a new and liberal policy in world 
colonial administration is established; it will 
work or fail to work exactly in proportion to 
the good will and determination of the gov- 
ernments of the world to make it work—a 
generalization which is true also regarding 
the whole League of Nations Covenant. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SECOND GREAT CRISIS AT THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE: PRESIDENT WILSON INSISTS THAT 
THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BE MADE AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE TREATY 


HE second great crisis at the Peace 

Conference occurred immediately upon 
the return of President Wilson to Paris after 
his hasty trip to America to sign the bills 
passed by the Congress which adjourned on 
March 4th. The two sea voyages on the 
comfortable George Washington gave the Presi- 
dent a much-needed opportunity to rest— 
and rest under the close care of DoctorGrayson. 
If it had not been for these respites during 
the heavy struggle at Paris, one doubts 
whether the President would have been physi- 
cally able to endure the strain as long as he 
did. He has the rare ability to rest com- 
pletely, discharge all worry from his mind, 
and by exercise, deep-breathing, fresh air, 
and occasional amusing talks with his friends 
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on every subject in the world except the busi- 
ness of the moment, regain his strength. 
He reveals in these quiet and friendly rela- 
tionships, a side of him—a human, genial, 
humorous side—which too few of his fellow- 
citizens have seen. He and Mrs. Wilson 
were frequently on deck during the voyages, 
several times they took a hand at deck shuffle- 
_ board, and they came in quite regularly to the 
moving picture shows or concerts in the even- 
ing. Sometimes after meals or even after 
evening entertainments several of their fellow- 
passengers would join the President and Mrs. 
Wilson and have a good talk—very little of 
the problems—but talk, once, for example, 
of Lafayette, again of the French people and 
their characteristics, often of golf and golfing 
—with many stories and much _ laughter. 
The President is a past master at telling stories, 
especially Scotch stories. On several occa- 
sions he invited members of the party in to 
luncheon or dinner, starting the meal invari- 
_ably with a simple grace said in a low voice. 
_ After one of these luncheons I heard a member 
of the party say: 

“Well, I never knew the President was that 
kind of a man, at all—so human and so simple.”’ 
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The President and Mrs. Wilson, in four voy- 
ages on the George Washington, quite won the 
hearts of the officers and crew. It was almost 
like a big family. After the evening enter- 
tainment before landing at Brest, just as we 
were about to break up, a group of the younger 
officers and crew in the back of the hall began 
to sing: “God be with you till we meet again.” 
Then the whole company, including the 
President, sang together: “Auld Lang Syne.” 
I wondered among what other people in the 
world there could develop just such relation- 
ships and such a spirit! 

These voyages, I firmly believe, saved the 
President from wearing out far sooner than he 
did. For once in Paris again he found himself 
instantly precipitated into one of the hard 
struggles of the Conference. 

He had been absent from the deliberations 
for exactly one month. When he arrived in 
Paris on March 14th he discovered to his 
amazement the impression everywhere pre- 
vailing that a preliminary peace with Ger- 
many would soon be made which would con- 
tain no reference to the League of Nations. 
Certain newspapers, and all the opponents of 
the League, were saying quite openly that 
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the League was dead: for they well knew that 
if it were left for discussion to some future 
conference, after all the essential questions in 
the war with Germany had been settled, it 
would come to nothing: it would be talked to 
death. These opponents of the League were 
jubilant over the prospect. 

And this was no mere popular impression— 
as the President soon found out. Though 
the details were not then known—and are 
not yet publicly known—a resolution, fathered 
by Mr. Balfour, had actually been adopted 
by the Council of Ten, sitting in President 
Wilson’s absence, providing for an immediate 
preliminary treaty containing practically all 
the settlements involved, not only military 
but financial and economic, including the estab- 
lishment of all new boundaries and determining 
responsibility for the war. Practically the only 
thing omitted was the League of Nations! 

Now, this whole procedure was contrary 
to the long-held and often-asserted policy of 
the President, and it endangered the most 
important of the fourteen points accepted by 
all nations as the basis of settlement, the 
fourteenth of which declares that “a general 
association of nations must be formed.” 
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Before the close of the war, in his Liberty 
Loan speech at the Metropolitan Opera 
House at New York in September, 1918, the 
President had declared positively: 

“The constitution of that League of Na- 
tions and the clear definition of its objects 
must be a part, in a sense the most essential 
part, of the peace settlement itself. : 
It is not likely that it could be*formed after 
the settlement. It is necessary to guarantee 
the peace: and the peace cannot be guaran- 
teed as an afterthought.” 

But this was not all, nor was it merely Mr. 
Wilson’s idea, for the policy of including the 
League of Nations Covenant in the Treaty 
itself had been formally adopted at the First 
Plenary Session of the Peace Conference held 
January 25, 1919. The formal resolution 
contained these words: 

“This League should be treated as an 
integral part of the general Treaty of 
Peace.’ 

When President Wilson found out what the 
situation really was he acted with stunning 
directness and audacity. On March 15th, just 
twenty-four hours after he set foot in Paris, he 
authorized the press bureau of the Peace Con- 
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ference, of which I was director, to issue at 
once the following statement: 

“The President said to-day that the deci- 
sion made at the Peace Conference in its 
Plenary Session January 25, 1919, to the 
effect that the establishment of a League of 
Nations should be made an integral part of 
the Treaty of Peace is of final force and that 
there is no basis whatever for the reports 
that a change in this decision was contem- 
plated.” 

This bold act fell like a bomb-shell in Paris: 
and in Europe. A shot from Big Bertha 
could not have caused greater consternation. 
It overturned the most important action of 
the Conference during the President’s absence: 
and it apparently destroyed the popular ex- 
pectation of an early peace which not only 
rested upon a real passion of weariness, a real 
and deep desire to get the armies demobilized 
and the wheels of industry started again, 
but an expectation fostered by certain reac- 
tionary newspapers in both France and Eng- 
land. The policy of these papers was: Don’t 
bother about new principles or ideals; settle 
the war quickly; forma new military alliance 
among the Allies, including America; divide 
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up the spoils among the victors, excepting 
America; and get back home. 

- Within a few days there was a wave of criti- 
cism of Wilson which made all former attacks 
look pale by comparison. 

The Daily Express of London, for example, 
called it a “Pyrrhic victory’; said it was a 
“hold-up,” and demanded that the British 
Government refuse to support the President. 
Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, gave an 
interview sharply critical of the President, © 
which was hastily suppressed. All this criti- 
cism the President, though a highly sensitive 
man, had to bear in silence for there seemed 
no way of explaining or defending his course 
without breaking up the Conference, and 
thereby losing all chance of getting a pro- 
gramme of reconstruction adopted. 


CHAPTER V 


WHAT HAPPENED AT PARIS DURING THE MONTH 
THAT PRESIDENT WILSON WAS AWAY 


BRIEF survey of what had happened 

during the President’s absence of a 
month (February 15th to March rgth) will 
throw a vivid light upon the inner workings of 
the Peace Conference—show some of the in- 
fluences really operating within that double- 
‘doored, sound-proof room of the French 
Foreign Office: and the kind of struggle the 
President had to face. 

When Mr. Wilson left Paris for America 
on February 1sth, the great problem of the 
moment was the renewal of the armistice 
terms with Germany, which expired February 
17th. Now, the French were always more in- 
terested and concerned in military terms than 
any other nation. The war was on French 
soil and the Commander-in-Chief was a French- 
man. Their effort was always to add more 
drastic terms to the armistice, and to keep the 
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power strongly in the hands of the supreme 
military command. The French were impa- 
tient—quite naturally—and wanted speedier 
results. They wanted to force the Germans to 
pay faster. The peasants wanted their cattle 
back, the manufacturers wanted their ma- 
chinery immediately restored. The French 
sought to get quick results by adding provi- 
sions to the armistice and using military 
pressure to bring them about. 

Clemenceau was also afraid that if the 
Treaty were delayed and the British and 
American troops went home—as they were go- 
ing as rapidly as possible—that there was 
danger of a sudden new attack by the Ger- 
mans which the exhausted French army could 
not meet. 

While neither the Americans nor the British 
wanted a piecemeal settlement, Wilson saw 
the weight of the French position, and agreed, 
just before he left Paris, that a preliminary 
and temporary arrangement for the military 
and naval disarmament of Germany should 
be discussed. This was to make sure of 
safety for France while the allied troops were 
going home and the peace terms were being 
slowly threshed out. 
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It will be remembered that Clemenceau 
was wounded by a would-be assassin soon after 
Wilson left Paris: and Lloyd George went 
home to grapple with his own hard political 
problems. Those who remained, the second- 
ary figures, when they began to discuss meth- 
ods of disarming Germany, discovered at 
once that the military, naval, and air terms 
were inextricably bound up with all sorts of 
other questions. What about boundaries? 
What about reparations? Who were to be held 
accountable for the war? And what should 
be done with the colonies? The British es- 
pecially were unwilling to have the military and 
naval terms even temporarily settled without 
also dealing with the economic terms which 
were so intimately bound up with them. 

Now, throughout the Peace Conference 
each nation had its chief interests—or obses- 
sions. The French were dominated by fear 
and wanted first of all military security for 
themselves, and, after that, speedy repayment 
for their stupendous losses. The British had 
their eyes most intently fixed on future sea- 
power and on all economic and _ financial 
phases of the settlement. The chief Italian 
effort was to force a settlement with Austria 
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at the same time that the settlement with 
Germany was made, and to make sure of 
Italian claims in the Adriatic. America had 
no special interests at all to serve, wanted 
nothing except a peace of justice and the 
adoption of some plan which would assure the 
future peace of the world and prevent us, as 
well as all other nations, from having to build 
armaments and maintain huge armies. 

When Wilson went away the whole ideal- 
istic bottom seemed to drop out of the Peace 
Conference. The League of Nations was 
scarcely mentioned in the Council of Ten as a 
real or potent factor in the future settlement. 
Most of the French leaders never really be- 
lieved in it at all unless it could be made a 
powerful alliance backed by an army in being. 
If the story about how Clemenceau when he 
awakened each morning said to himself: “Now, 
Georges Clemenceau, you do believe in the 
League of Nations,” is not literally true it 
well represents the skeptical French position. 
What the French wanted—and finally got— 
was an alliance to protect them. The Bri- 
tish were for the League—some of them, like 
General Smuts and Lord Robert Cecil, upon 
the highest grounds—but only if Great Bri- 
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tain and America stuck firmly together and 
formed a kind of backbone to support the 
whole structure. As for the Italians, their 
position was well expressed by one of them 
who answered my question as to how Italy 
stood on the League of Nations: 

“Well, we believe in it, but we want the 
question of Fiume settled first.” 

The result of all these forces, and the ab- 
sence of Wilson, was to produce the resolution 
of which I have spoken to bring about a pre- 
liminary treaty with Germany, containing 
not only the military terms but practically 
everything else except the League of Nations. 
General Foch argued persistently that the 
whole thing could and should be settled in 
two or three weeks, the boundary of Germany 
permanently established at the Rhine, and 
that allied armies should then march to Russia 
and, with the assistance of Polish, Lithuanian, 
and Czecho-Slovak forces, quickly put down 
the Bolshevists. 

In response to this proposal some one asked: 
“Who will pay the cost of this expedition?” 
and it appeared that America was the only 
source from which the money and supplies 


“could be had! 
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They set March 8th (a week before Presi- 
dent Wilson’s return) as the date for the final 
reports of the committees: and the military, 
naval, and air terms were actually in hand some 
days before the George Washington arrived at 
Brest. 

When the discussion of these military reports 
began, a very remarkable situation developed. 
It was not surprising that the terms were 
found to be exceedingly drastic, for they 
were made by men who had just been fighting 
a dangerous foe. In their first form, for ex- 
ample, they provided that Germany should 
never have an army of more than 100,000 men 
and that all production, export, and import of 
military material, should be reported—with- 
out limit of time—to the allied and associated 
governments. Upon further examination it 
was discovered that the supervision and en- 
forcement of all these terms, besides boundary 
and other questions inextricably bound up 
with them, would require a most complicated 
machinery of commissions and a vast organi- 
zation, involving the permanent maintenance 
of the allied High Command with a military 
force to support its orders. It meant, in 
short, a continuing military dictatorship on the 
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part of the Allies. The Americans soon saw 
that this meant also a permanent participa- 
tion of America in a military domination of 
Europe. 

It appeared clearly—more clearly the fur- 
ther the discussion developed—that some sort 
of organization was absolutely necessary to 
hold the Allies together, secure the peace won 
from Germany, and start the world again 
on its way: and that this organization must 
be either military or civil. 

It was either world organization or world 
anarchy! 

The President had clearly foreseen just this 
situation, and from the beginning had been 
for establishing an organization—a league of 
nations—at the very time that the peace 
terms were accepted. When he returned 
therefore and found quite other plans afoot he 
acted with the utmost promptness and vigour 
—as I have shown. And in the first meetings 
of the Peace Conference afterward he showed, 
and showed with penetrating shrewdness, 
that methods of international control in all 
these matters had already been provided in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
that if this covenant became a part of the 
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support of Mr. Lloyd George. Itis ignif 
that, although a great hullaballeo of c 
of Wilson and objection to the League an 


President made his position cla, Ae 
the absolute logic of the situation. | 


\ CHAPTER VI 


THE DARKEST HOURS OF THE PEACE CONFER- 

ENCE: THE PRESIDENT UNDER FIERCE ATTACK: 

HE ISSUES A STATEMENT GIVING REASONS FOR 
THE DELAY IN THE NEGOTIATIONS 


T WAS in the month following his return 
from America on March 14th that the 
President had his fiercest ordeal. This was 
the darkest hour of the entire Peace Confer- 
ence, when a break-up seemed most imminent. 
It was in this month that the President, worn 
out with the strain of the conflict and by the 
unremitting attacks upon him, fell ill—the 
forerunner of the later breakdown in Amer- 
ica. And it was in this month, his patience 
utterly worn out, that he finally ordered 
the George Washington to sail immediately 
from New York, and American withdrawal 
from the Conference became one of the gen- 
erally considered possibilities. 
In the latter half of March the conditions 
throughout Europe reached the lowest ebb of 
sr 
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demoralization. Bolshevism was everywhere 
spreading like an infection, from Russia. The 
new German Government was scarcely able 
to maintain itself against the attacks of the 
radicals; it was doubted by some good judges 
whether there would be any government in Ger- 
many to sign the treaty when it was ready to be 
signed. On March 23rd a Bolshevist revolu- 
tion took place in Hungary, and Bavaria 
was setting up a Soviet government. A des- 
perate rebellion broke out in Egypt. Great 
strikes were in progress or threatened in Eng- 
land; the want of food, and the consequent 
unrest, were acute in Austria and all through 
southeastern Europe. At one time we counted 
up fourteen small wars in various parts of 
Russia, Poland, and the Balkans. A wave of 
pessimism, which Americans, so far away and 
so safe, never felt, swept over Europe and 
found its blackest expression at Paris. No 
one who was there could escape it: it seemed 
that the world was in a race between peace 
and anarchy—with anarchy winning. 

A kind of unreasoning panic developed over 
the delay in completing the Treaty. It did 
no good to argue that the problems were of 
unparalleled difficulty—involving a_ reset- 
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tlement of the whole world—or that other 
peace conferences, having less serious ques- 
tions to settle, had required a far longer time— 
the people saw bolshevism, starvation, in- 
dustrial revolution, sweeping like a_ black 
cloud over Europe and turned upon the only 
centre of power then existing in the world— 
the four harassed leaders toiling terribly there 
at Paris. 

President Wilson had to bear the brunt of 
the criticism. He was not only the outstand- 
ing figure: but because of his action in reas- 
serting the decision, made in January by the 
Conference, to incorporate the Covenant of the 
League with the Treaty, he was charged with 
delaying the peace. Part of this criticism 
was due to the unreasoning popular fear of 
which I have spoken—the utter weariness of 
Europe with the war and the desire to get 
the soldiers home again—but a large part 
was due also to reactionary forces which 
deliberately used this popular impatience in 
order to stampede the President, drive him 
from his unfaltering determination to make 
the Treaty express in some measure the prin- 
ciples of justice adopted by everyone when the 
armistice was signed. These reactionary 
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forces despised the President’s “idealism,” 
disliked the whole idea of a league of nations 
and the new mandatory system of colonial 
control, and they wanted quite frankly to 
divide the spoils of war, seize all they could of 
German territory, and then form a military al- 
liance of the Allies to guarantee their gains. 
It became a more or less organized cam- 
paign to down the President, and reactionary 
forces in both France and England (cheered 
on by the attacks in America) had a part in it. 
A secret document showing how the French 
press—a large part of which is notoriously 
controlled by the Government—was being 
marshalled against the influence of the Presi- 
dent and in support of French interests, 
actually came into the possession of one of the 
American commissioners. It was in the form 
of official suggestions of policy to French news- 
paper editors and it contained three items: 
First, they were advised to emphasize the op- 
position to Mr. Wilson in America by giving all 
the news possible regarding the speeches of Re- 
publican senators and other American critics. 
Second, to emphasize the disorder and an- 
archy in Russia, thereby stimulating the 
movement toward allied military intervention. 
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Third, to publish articles showing the abil- 
ity of Germany to pay a large indemnity. 

Although the conferences were supposed to 
be secret—so that American correspondents 
could get little or nothing about what was 
happening—the news travelled swiftly by 
some underground channel to various French 
editors and was used by them as the basis 
of unfavourable comment on the actions 
of the various conferees. One day, for ex- 
ample, Lloyd George made a hot protest be- 
cause the French papers had published a full 
account of what had happened regarding the 
Polish situation (including the publication 
of a secret map!) so warping the news as to 
put him in an unfavourable light. It even 
happened, so perfect were these underground 
channels in their operation, that a member who 
expressed an opinion in the secret conference 
would be visited the next day by some out- 
sider who was interested in the question in- 
volved, and requested to change his attitude. 
And the whole of the secret report on military, 
naval, and air terms, was published one morn- 
ing in the British newspapers. All of these 
’ leaks, the sharp differences of opinion among 
the allied delegates, and the attacks in Amer- 
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ica on the President, were promptly repub- 
lished in the German press, making every 
step toward a reasonable settlement more 
difficult. It was this state of affairs which 
drove the Conference finally into holding 
sittings confined to the Big Four—Wilson, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Orlando—in 
the President’s study. 

So fierce finally became the onslaughts upon 
the President that his friends urged him to 
make a statement of the real reason for the 
delay. The demand came especially from 
American newspaper correspondents, who 
were much concerned over the situation, and 
I referred it to the President, emphasizing the 
danger it had in it for his influence at the 
Conference. 

“T know it,” he said, “I know it perfectly 
well.” 

I told him that he personally was being 
blamed on all sides for the delay. 

“TI know that, too—but if I were to make a 
statement of the real reasons for the delay 
it would break up the Peace Conference—and 
we cannot risk that until EN other re- 
source has been tried.” 

So he kept his temper, bore the misrepre- 
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sentations, and tried to meet the unreasoning 
criticism by speeding up the work of the 
Conference. He felt keenly the danger of 
complete anarchy in the world, and the need 
above everything of maintaining a going or- 
ganization of the nations to hold things to- 
gether and get the world somehow back to 
normality. He knew that if America let go, 
the most powerful prop to good order and 
steady purpose in the world would disappear. 
On the other hand, he would not and could not, 
consent to the cynical kind of peace which the 
reactionaries in Europe—at that moment at 
their boldest—were clamouring for. It was 
a terrible task he had before him: anything 
he might do seemed wrong! 

It was hard not only for the President but 
for all of the Four. Clemenceau was getting 
over the revolver-wound in the shoulder in- 
flicted by a would-be assassin, and often went 
into alarming paroxysms of coughing during 
the sessions, and both Lloyd George and 
Orlando were distracted with their home po- 
litical problems, then at their very worst. The 
Northcliffe press was conducting a new attack 
on Lloyd George: and a vote in the Italian 
Parliament about this time was near to un- 
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seating Orlando. The Four held usually two 
long meetings every day, and the President, 
besides, in order to discount the criticism that 
the consideration of. the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was delaying the peace, 
was holding meetings of the League of Nations 
Commission in the evening—which more than 
once lasted beyond midnight. He had also 
innumerable other engagements that he was 
forced to meet: conferences with all kinds of 
delegations, meetings with experts, home 
affairs. No slave ever worked harder than 
he did in those days. 

But no matter how hard he toiled, the criti- 
cism grew steadily worse: and on March 27th 
the President finally dictated a statement 
denying that the discussions of the Covenant 
were delaying the Treaty. “The conferences 
of the Commission [on the League of Na- 
tions]’’ he said, “have invariably been held 
at times when they could not interfere with 
the consultations of those who have under- 
taken to formulate the general conclusions 
of the Conference with regard to the many 
other complicated problems of peace.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE REACHES A SUPREME 
CRISIS: THE PRESIDENT FALLS ILL: HE ORDERS 
THE “GEORGE WASHINGTON’; AND THE POSSI- 
BILITY OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL FROM THE 
CONFERENCE IS CONSIDERED 


NFORTUNATELY, the statement by 

the President issued on March 27th, 
denying that the consideration of the Coven- 
ant of the League of Nations was delaying 
the peace, while it did not help appreciably 
in quieting popular criticism, seemed even 
to increase the more insidious and dangerous 
attacks of the reactionaries who were trying 
to stampede the President. His explanation 
seemed to them a kind of confession of weak- 
ness. They therefore redoubled their ef- 
forts. It was in those days of late March that 
the French put up their hardest fight for the 
possession of the Saar valley, when Foch was 
most insistent upon making the Rhine the 
controlled frontier of Germany, when Italy 
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began to demand most insistently the recog- 
nition of her extreme claims in the Adriatic 
and in Asia, and when the demands for repa- 
rations by both the French and the British 
threatened to make it impossible ever to ar- 
rive at any reasonable settlement. Wilson 
never for a moment lost sight of his declara- 
tions that ‘“‘there shall be no annexations, no 
contributions, no punitive damages” and 
that “peoples are not to be handed about 
from one sovereignty to another by an inter- 
national conference’’: and never for a mo- 
ment stopped fighting to realize them. 

Not only were the territorial demands 
pressed forward, but Lloyd George had made 
promises to the British people in the December 
elections regarding the amount of money they 
must have from Germany which he and every- 
one else who was on the inside knew well 
enough could never be obtained: and the 
French, who had suffered beyond measure, 
had a bill which the entire wealth of Germany 
—if it had been possible to get it—could not 
have paid: and besides this, Belgium had to be 
restored. 

The American position, strongly supported 
all along not only by the President but by all 
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the economic and financial experts, was that 
an exact sum of money be levied on the 
Germans so that all nations should know what 
the world financial problem really was: but 
neither Clemenceau nor Lloyd George would 
consent to this, lest the unexpectedly limited 
amount should cause explosions in their own 
countries. 

Day after day they argued and disputed 
and there was nothing to report but talk. It 
was well understood that Wilson was standing 
against some of these French claims; as he 
stood afterward against extreme Italian claims, 
as he had stood before against certain British 
colonial claims: and attacks in the French 
press became more pointed and bitter. The 
Echo de Paris, for example, even charged a 
conspiracy between America and Great Bri- 
tain to keep France from getting her just 
rights in order that an Anglo-Saxon entente 
might dominate the world commercially. 

The President was attacked, indeed, by 
both extremes of opinion; not only by the 
reactionaries who wanted to divide the spoils 
of war and who were against any league of 
nations whatsoever, but by the extreme radi- 
cals who wanted to use the President in ad- 
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vancing their own revolutionary desires, and 
turned on him when he did not serve their 
purpose. 

Over and over again at Paris we saw groups 
which had come to the Conference to secure 
some special interest or advantage turn bitterly 
upon the President the moment they found 
he would not support them in their extreme 
ambitions. It was so with the Egyptian 
group and the Irish group, it was so with the 
Italians, it was so with the Greeks who wanted 
the whole #gean coast, and with certain of the 
Belgians who wanted the seat of the League 
of Nations at Brussels. He disappointed the 
extremists, and he disappointed all those who 
wanted special privileges or had greedy in- 
terests, by following an implacable and clearly 
marked course of his own. He had to adjust, 
and compromise; he could not get all he 
wanted, but he was never used by anybody 
or any interest at the Peace Conference: and 
to the very end he was the man who was 
sought out and trusted: it was felt, despite 
everything, that he was the one leader there 
who was disinterestedly, patiently, under vast 
difficulties, trying to do what was right, trying 
to get some measure of justice into the peace. 
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It was his influence and his alone that held 
up the moral tone of the Conference. 

The Treaty is far from being a perfect docu- 
ment, it was made in a time of world demoral- 
ization—“shell-shock’”’—it represents the fears 
and greeds of the nations as well as the hopes 
and aspirations. But the hopes and aspira- 
tions are there—put there by President Wilson 
and no one else; the Treaty does contain the 
new machinery, the new principles, for world 
reconstruction on a broader basis of justice 
and right than was ever known before—if the 
world is now civilized enough to go ahead and 
use them. One hesitates to think what the 
Treaty would have been if the President had 
_ not been there! 

But he wore himself out in the struggle: 
on April 3rd the break came, and the President 
fellill. It was atask beyond human endurance. 
No man could have stood it. Doctor Gray- 
son insisted that he remain in bed and rest, 
but the Council of Four (with Colonel House 
taking the President’s place) continued to 
meet in the next room, so that the President, 
though unable to leave his bed, never lost 
_ intimate touch with the proceedings. | 
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This was perhaps the darkest moment of the 
entire Peace Conference: for the dissensions 
among the conferees, and the opposition to 
the President’s demands for a peace of justice, 
became even more acute with his illness. 
Now that he was down it seemed still easier 
to ride over him. It was plain enough that 
they were trying to wear him out with talk. 
The Italians also seized this moment to 
threaten to bolt the Conference if they were 
not instantly assured of being given Fiume. 
The French were still insistent upon getting 
the Saar valley. And unrest was everywhere 
increasing. On April 6th while the President 
still lay ill, there was an ominous red-flag 
parade in Paris, ostensibly to protest against 
the acquittal of the assassin of Jaurés but 
really to exhibit the strength of the revolution- 
ary forces in France. 

But in spite of his illness—and a terrible 
kind of aloneness, for it seemed at that time 
that everyone in the world was against him!— 
he would not give in. His physical illness 
seemed only to harden his determination. I 
went to see him the first day that he was up. 
I found him in his study, fully dressed, but 
looking thin and somewhat pale. A slight 
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hollewness of the cheeks emphasized the ex- 
traordinary size and luminosity of his eyes. 
It was clear, from what he said, that a crisis 
had been reached, and that he was determined 
now to stop further delay and bring the ques- 
tions in the Conference to a final issue. The 
Allies had agreed among themselves and 
agreed with Germany upon certain general 
principles of justice to be observed in the 
settlement and the whole course of the Con- 
ference up to that time had been made up of a 
series of attempts to break over these agree- 
ments, to impose harder terms, get territory, 
levy impossible indemnities. The time had 
now arrived when there had to be a decision 
as between the two struggling purposes of the 
Conference. 

He was very quiet in expressing his final 
decision, but gave an impression of unalterable 
determination. I felt, at the moment, that 
nothing but a supreme faith in Almighty God 
and in the rightness of his course, could have 
sustained him at that moment. 

And when he has made up his mind he ean 
strike—as he did a number of times at Paris— 
with stunning boldness, audacity. On April 7th 
he acted—and the action fell like a thunder- 
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bolt. It was so unexpected, so challenging, 
so final, that half the newspapers would not at 
first believe it. He ordered the George Wash- 
ington, Which was then under repair at Brook- 
lyn, to sail immediately for Brest. Our press 
bureau was directed to make the bare an- 
nouncement without explanation. But no ex- 
planation was necessary; it was clear to every- 
one that the President had reached the extreme 
limit of his patience and that he was demand- 
ing a “‘show-down.” It was no bluff: either 
the settlement was to be on the principles laid 
down, or else he was prepared to sail for home. 

The effect was astonishing. After the first 
outburst of agitated comment it produced a 
sudden hush in the world. For a moment the 


criticism in Europe almost completely ceased. 


Here was a man who couldn’t, after all, be 
stampeded—who couldn’t be talked to death. 
What could be done with such a man? 

On April 8th appeared one of those extra- 
ordinary little items in Le Temps which every- 
one recognized at once as inspired from above, 
as a kind of final decision upon a great policy. 
It was headed: ‘ France’s Claims,” and was as 
follows: 

“Contrary to the assertions spread by the 
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German press and taken up by other foreign 
newspapers, we believe that the French Gov- 
ernment has no annexationist pretensions, 
openly or under cover, in regard to any:terri- 
tory inhabited by a German population. This 

remark applies particularly to the regions 
- comprised between the frontier of 1871 and 
the frontier of 1814.” 

This latter region was of course, the Saar 
valley. And this statement symbolized a 
turning point in the Conference. There was 
an immediate toning down of the demands, 
and a new effort on every hand to get together. 
Above all, there was a marked change in the 
attitude of the press toward the President. 
His bold gesture had cleared the air, and from 
that moment forward the progress was much 
more rapid and decisive. A week later, on 
April 14th, so advanced was the work on the 
Treaty that the Germans were summoned to 
Versailles. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHAT THE VARIOUS NATIONS WANTED AT 
PARIS: CHARACTERISTICS OF LLOYD GEORGE, 
CLEMENCEAU, AND OTHER LEADERS AT PARIS: 
THEIR RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE PRESIDENT: 
THE ITALIANS AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


NYTHING with which the Italians have 

to do is bound to be dramatic. They 

set everything to music and present it on the 

stage! D’Annunzio expressed the Italian tem- 

perament the other day, accurately if ex- 

tremely, when he marched into Fiume and 

chose the grave in which he, the martyred 
hero, was to rest. 

So it was that the Italian crisis at Paris 
was the most dramatic of any. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the President had to “go 
down on the mat” with each of the great 
powers in turn—the principles he stood for 
coming into conflict with the special interests 
they supported. 

When an Englishman has his fancy fixed 
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on an island, or a Frenchman wants some 
billions more of francs than there is any show 
of getting, or an Italian covets a town which 
was Italian in the days of the Venetian doges, 
there is difficult business afoot. The President 
could easily have had his principles adopted 
after the spoils of war had been divided, but 
it was a terrific task to get them adopted as 
the basis of peace. Everyone wanted a good 
strong league of nations to guarantee a treaty 
in which each first got all he wanted! And 
often in these struggles the President was 
absolutely alone: but sometimes he could form 
combinations with one or other of the powers 
—usually the British—to help him maintain 
his position. The British liberals and their 
excellent newspapers helped him more than 
any other single group in the world—better 
than any single group in his own country. 
Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts were 
often towers of strength. As for Lloyd 
George he was powerfully on one side on one 
day and powerfully on the other the next— 
but on the whole and in the great main 
issues he finally sided with the President. 
Lloyd George personally was one of the most 
charming and amiable figures at Paris, full of 
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Celtic quicksilver, a torrential talker in the 
conferences—but no one was ever quite sure, 
having heard him express an unalterable de- 
termination on one day that he would not be 
unalterably determined some other way on the 
day following. He was full of sudden bright 
ideas, he contracted enthusiasms, he had 
panics—and amused or charmed nearly every- 
body with whom he came into personal contact. 
He had to have his tea every afternoon—and 
got it—though it overturned the ancient pro- 
prieties of that most solemn of institutions, the 
French Foreign Office: and he had the British 
passion for fresh air. I saw him one day come 
bursting out of the hermetically sealed room 
where the Peace Conference was sitting in sup- 
posed secrecy, and throwing up both hands, 
exclaim: 

“T don’t believe the air in that room has 
been changed since the time of Louis Philippe.” 

As for Clemenceau, no one who saw him 
day after day in Paris could help coming to 
have a kind of abiding personal admiration for 
him—though he was against the President 
upon almost every real issue that arose. I see 
him now—his body as solid, square, strong, as 
though built out of oak wood; his short legs, 
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his great drum of a chest, his head set far 
back and held very erect, the bald top of it the 
colour of old yellow parchment, and freckled. 
He always wore gray cloth gloves, in confer- 
ence and out—I never saw his bare hands; 
got up at 4 o'clock in the morning and 
went to bed at 8 or 9g in the evening, and, 
though 78 years old,was able, within two weeks 
after being shot by a would-be assassin, to 
return to the conferences. The French well 
called him “the Tiger.” He had a devastat- 
ing wit and after a long life in which he had 
seen everything, done everything, felt every- 
thing, had no illusions left—nothing but a kind 
of burning flame of passion for France. 
Everything else was vanity. So old, so 
worldly wise, so obstinate, so witty, and withal 
so gentle (French to the bone!)—there is no 
one like him in the whole world to-day. 
These were strong men with whom the 
President had to deal: men who had managed 
the Great War for two great powers and con- 
trived, in spite of everything, to maintain their 
hold upon their peoples. Some Americans 
forget to give him credit for the fact that he 
not only held his own with them, vindicated 
his position as the indisputably outstanding 
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figure at the Peace Conference, but secured 
in large measure what he went to get: and, I 
am certain, left Paris not only with the high 
respect of these associates, but, if words ever 
mean anything at all, with their truly friendly 
consideration. They knew him, after six 
months, for a fighter—a hard fighter but al- 
ways fair—and respected him accordingly. 
As I say, he had a struggle with each of the 
powers in turn. He met the British for ex- 
ample, on the Colonial issue, as I described in 
a former chapter, and little was heard of the 
fight, for if the British have to give in they are 
discreetly silent about it, and even make it 
appear afterward as though, after all, they 
were the real winners. The French fought 
always with foils, politely, but with a match- 
less ingenuity in alternatives and a persistence 
to wear away the solid rocks. It would seem 
one day, in the Conference, that Clemenceau 
had been “talked around,” convinced; but the 
next morning, when the subject was re-opened, 
he was back exactly where he was at the be- 
ginning, and the work of convincing him had 
to be started all over again. M. Bourgeois 
made the same speech, setting forth the French 
point of view on the League of Nations a num- 
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ber of times, in extenso, at various conferences: 
and after he had been voted down every time, 
put it out in the form of an elaborate state- 
ment. It was the wearing struggle, chiefly 
with the French, that led the President finally, 
in despair, to order the George Washington, 
as I narrated in the previous chapter. 

The President also had struggles with the 
‘Italians over Fiume and with the Japanese 
over Shantung. Never were two peoples more 
radically different in their method of fighting 
than were the Italians and the Japanese. The 
Japanese never said anything; they took the 
palm for silence at the Conference; as the 
Italians took the prize for vociferousness. 
The Japanese had their minds made up when 
they came as to what they wanted: they let 
it be known; and then they waited and said 
nothing—but never let go. They were the 
one-price traders of the Conference; they pos- 
sess the genius—perhaps the oriental genius— 
of knowing how to wait. Though the dis- 
position of the German colonies, including 
Shantung, was almost the first question to be 
discussed in the Conference in January, it 
was almost the last to’ be settled in May. 

But no one was ever quite sure of what the 
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Italians wanted—except that they wanted 
more. A little breath of victory would fire 
their imagination and they were likely to in- 
crease their demands over night. They were 
inveterate traders: expostulated, insinuated, 
threatened, appealed charmingly to sentiment, 
expressed their undying loyalties, and withal 
were engagingly personal about everything. 

I once bought an ornate handkerchief box 
of a dealer in Naples: spent a joyous hour at 
it; paid twice as much, I think, for it as it 
was worth as a box, but considering all the 
corruscating personality thrown in, the vi- 
vacity expended, so that 1 came away not 
only with a humdrum box but with a poem 
about it!—I felt I had a real bargain. Well, 
that was the way the Italians tried to trade at 
Paris, and found the northern world too cold. 

If one day you thought you had them pinned 
down to their ultimate demands, you might 
find them, the next, dreaming dreams of new 
domains in Asia. And when you had decided 
that they were a wholly unreasonable people, 
they would come down upon you with a dose 
of realism that beat even the French, proving 
to you that Italy, as an impossibly crowded 
nation without raw materials, must have places 
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for expansion or else explode. It was amus- 
ing, when I was in Italy in the winter to find 
every city naming a square or street after 
President Wilson; and four months later to 
find that they were taking down the signs and 
renaming the streets after Fiume or D’Annun- 
zio! If the French impress one as old—old 
and tired, seeking security rather than adven- 
ture, and safety before growth—the Italians 
give one an unmistakable impression of youth 
and vitality. If Clemenceau is a kind of 
type-figure of France, D’Annunzio is a type- 
figure of Italy—though Clemenceau is more 
truly French than D’Annunzio is Italian, for 
in Italy a new type is arising—a strong, mod- 
ern, practical, very able type, represented by 
the industrial leaders of the north. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ITALIAN CRISIS AT PARIS: THE PRESIDENT S 

STATEMENT TO THE WORLD ON ITALIAN AM- 

BITIONS IN THE ADRIATIC: THE WITHDRAWAL 

OF THE ITALIANS FROM THE CONFERENCE: 
THE DOWNFALL OF ORLANDO 


ONSIDER the Italian situation as the 
President had to face it. In the fall of 

1918 when the Austrians were still occupying 
a great part of northeastern Italy, there ex- 
isted a large body of public opinion in Italy— 
sick unto death of the struggle—that would 
have been glad to get out of the war with 
even the ante-bellum boundaries restored. 
A conference had been held at Rome between 
a group of Italian liberals and a delegation 
of Jugo-Slavs in which the future relationships 
of the two peoples were talked over, reason- 
ably and quietly. But with the victory over 
the Austrians in the fall, Italian ambitions be- 
gan to soar, and unfortunately, just as Lloyd 
George made impossible promises to the Brit- 
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ish electorate in December, so these extreme 
ambitions of the Italians were stimulated by 
the politicians. No Italian leader at first ex- 
pected to get Fiume: for even in making the 
secret London pact, which gave Italy so much 
of the Adriatic coast, they had themselves 
agreed that Fiume must remain—as it had al- 
ways been—the outlet of the great hinterland 
reaching back to Hungary. But with the 
growth of Italian ambitions they wanted not 
only the Adriatic coast but also Fiume—and 
a slice of Asia as well. 

When the Italians came to the Peace Con- 
ference there were three outstanding things 
that they wanted: first, to prevent a settle- 
ment with Germany by the Allies in advance 
of a settlement with Austria; second, to make 
sure of realizing their territorial ambitions; 
and third, to secure immediate economic and 
financial assistance. They felt that if peace 
were signed with Germany and the armies 
demobilized, they would stand a poor chance 
of realizing their hopes in the settlement with 
Austria. Soon after the President returned 
to France in March they saw that they were 
doomed to defeat in this respect, and that a 
peace with Germany, including the establish- 
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ment of a League of Nations, would speedily 
be made. Now, they knew that France had 
always been hostile to Italian expansion in 
the Mediterranean, and the British not over 
friendly—and they were not without warrant 
in this feeling, for they had sat in during the 
last century or so as the weaker sister at more 
than one of the realistic peace conferences of 
Europe, and knew exactly what weak sisters 
were likely to get. 

On the very day after the President’s return, 
March tsth, the Italian premier, Orlando, had 
a conference with him and set forth clearly his 
case: that the Italians, if they were not to be 
accorded a settlement with Austria at the time 
the German treaty was made, must at least, 
before they signed the German treaty or agreed 
to enter a league of nations, know what they 
were to get in the Adriatic—and he put for- 
ward the claim for Fiume. 

Throughout the Conference the President 
and Orlando were upon terms of high mutual 
respect and personal confidence. Orlando 
was a scholarly gentleman with the urbanity 
of the cultivated southern Italian. He was 
progressive in his inclinations and desirous of 
helping the President in the main lines of his 
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policy. But he was not a strong man, not a 
dominating figure either at Rome or in Paris. 
It was difficult for him, though he was premier, 
to direct his own delegation and at times he 
was said not to be on speaking terms with his 
Foreign Minister, Sonnino. Sonnino was much 
the stronger character: a rather cold, deter- 
mined, imperialistic diplomat of the old 
-chool. He is really not Italian at all. His 
father was an Italian Jew, his mother a Scotch- 
woman. A rather lonely man, with a dark 
immobile face, he gave, I do not know how 
truly, the impression of being saturnine. He 
was never popular in Italy, but was kept for 
years in high places: was once premier: be- 
cause he was universally trusted as an honest 
man. Throughout the Conference he opposed 
the more moderate Orlando and was for all he 
could get for Italy. 

By the first of April the Italian feeling at 
getting no satisfaction had grown so strong 
that they began, while the President lay ill, 
to threaten to go home and break up the 
Conference if they were not accorded immedi- 
ate satisfaction. They had already secured 
the great prizes for which they had dreamed 
for years—the return of the ancient Italian 
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provinces of Trentino and Trieste and a good 
part of Istria, and they were certain of getting 
substantial naval control of the Adriatic 
to protect them on the east, besides, of course, 
reparations for their losses. But for the rela- 
tively small city of Fiume they seemed willing 
to break up the Peace Conference. 

Now, Fiume, according to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, had in 1900 a population 
of 17,354 Italians, 14,885 Slavs, 2,482 Hun- 
garians, and 1,945 Germans. At the close of 
the war, however, probably a little more than 
half of the population of the actual city of 
Fiume was Italian, due largely to the disap- 
pearance of the Austro-Hungarians, who made 
up the official class. But if the entire port, 
including the eastern suburb of Susak (in- 
habited almost exclusively by Croats) is 
considered, the Italians were in a minority. 
However, they do constitute the largest single 
element in the population, and the town has a 
decidedly Italian aspect. 

It was soon evident that the Italians would 
not be denied: some answer was imperative: 
they were threatening every day to withdraw 
from the Conference. The French and the 
British maintained a neutral attitude: they 
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felt themselves more or less bound by the 
London pact, and were disinclined to act. 
They were also bound to Italy by many 
economic and commercial ties, and they 
were suspicious of each other. Neither really 
wanted to see the Italians get what they were 
after: but neither wanted to risk Italian hos- 
tility by taking a strong position: both were 
quite willing that the Americans should bear 
all the opprobrium. 

It fell therefore to the President—as did so 
many of the disagreeable jobs at the Confer- 
ence—to formulate a decision. Now, the 
facts and arguments had been presented to 
the point of utter weariness by both sides. 
Each nation had its own confusing statistics. 
Jugo-Slav statistics never by any chance 
agreed with Italian statistics nor Jugo-Slav 
history with Italian history. The figures 
I have given above of the population of Fiume 
—though I quote from the redoubtable Brit- 
annica, and endeavour, as nearly as an out- 
sider can, to set down the facts—are certain 
to be assailed from one side or the other, 
probably both. I'd like sometime to write 
more comprehensively of the statistical war 
at Paris—and how the experts fired ency- 
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clopedias at one another, set off the deadly 
gases of innumerable red books, blue books 
and yellow books, and penetrated one an- 
other’s vitals with shafts cut out of musty and 
dusty annual reports. The struggle on the 
Hindenburg Line had nothing to beat it! 
Every sort of ethnological, geographical, eco- 
nomic, historical, and military argument was 
presented—auntil one’s head whirled. 

Any one who was not at Paris and did not 

see in what complicated and often contradic- 
tory forms the various problems presented 
themselves, may not realize how difficult 
it was to settle them on any kind of principle. 
I recall, toward the end of the Conference, — 
hearing a facile critic observe that Presi- 
dent Wilson had made “an utter failure 
in the application of his fourteen points” — 
to which there came the instant rejoinder: 
“How about the application of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule? Has that 
ever succeeded ?”’ f | 

Over and over again in the Conference the 
most vexing problems of right and wrong were 
presented, where there seemed no way of 
getting a settlement on principle. As a single 
example, in forming the new state of Poland, 
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the Poles stood hard for the application of the 
thirteenth of the fourteen points which prom- 
ised them ‘“‘a free and secure access to the 
sea’; but if they were accorded this, it meant 
the inclusion of a million or more Germans 
within Polish borders, which offended the spirit 
of the principle of self-determination. Itwasa 
question of balancing antagonistic considera- 
tions, and the conferees had finally to decide 
which mixture gave promise, on the whole, of 
the greatest future justice and security. 

The same confusion existed in the settle- 
ment regarding Fiume. The Italians took their 
stand upon the principle of self-determinism 
applied to one small city which controlled 
the gateway of a great nation of people 
who were wholly non-Italian. The Slavs 
argued that Fiume had never been an Italian 
city; that the Italians did not need it, having 
the excellent ports of Trieste and Pola not 
far off; that it was and always had been the 
natural outlet of the great back-country of 
the Croats, Slavs, and Hungarians; that the 
Italians desired the city chiefly because it 
would enable them to control the trade of the 
hinterland; and that the access to the sea of 
the Jugo-Slav nation ought to be protected. 
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The President finally made his decision and 
talked it over with Orlando, who objected 
sharply. Then he prepared a careful state- 
ment of policy and read it aloud to Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George, who approved it— 
or at least made no objection to it—though, 
when the storm rose afterward and the light- 
ning began to crash around their devoted 
heads, there were denials in both British and 
French newspapers—not however directly at- 
tributable to the statesmen themselves—that 
they had ever really approved the report. 
But the Italians were obdurate and still threat- 
ening every day to leave the Conference. 
They even went so far as to let it be known | 
that they had chosen a train to go on. In- 
deed they chose several trains and were even 
reported to have reserved their accommoda- 
tions on two or three different occasions. 
Everyone was trying to patch up a settle- 
ment. Lloyd George was particularly active: 
and one day I found Colonel House, who was 
the great conciliator of the Conference, with 
a group of Italians in one room and a group 
of Jugo-Slavs in another (they refused to 
meet each other) trying to get them united on 
some reasonable basis. Never in this world 
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were there such torrents and floods of talk. 
Every day we heard of a new “formula of set- 
tlement’’; and the next, heard that it had 
been discarded for another. One would have 
thought the whole war had been fought over 
the fortunes of twenty-odd thousand Italians 
in Fiume. 

Well, the Germans had been summoned to 
Versailles for April 25th. Something had to 
be done: and the President acted with char- 
acteristic audacity and vigour. On April 23rd 
he sent down to our press bureau, by Ad- 
miral Grayson, a copy of his statement on 
the Italian question. We got it at once upon 
the cables and the wireless, had it swiftly 
translated into French, and that night it 
went to every part of the world. It caused a 
tremendous sensation—in some ways the 
greatest sensation of the Conference. And 
no one of the President’s acts was generally 
so well received, except, of course, in Italy. 
It shook the Peace Conference to its very 
foundations. 

In his statement the President said that 
Fiume must serve the commerce not of Italy 
but of the other lands to the north and 
northeast of that port of which it had been the 
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historical outlet; that Italy did not need the 
port; that if Fiume were assigned to Italy 
“it would create the feeling that we had de- 
liberately put the port upon which all these 
countries depend for their access to the Medi- 
terranean in the hands of a power of which it 
did not form an integral part. . ... Itis 
for that reason, no doubt, that Fiume was 
not included in the pact of London but was 
there definitely assigned to the Croatians.” 

Orlando came back with a heated state- 
ment complaining that the President had gone 
over the heads of the Italian delegates and 
appealed to the people, and condemned this as 
unfair. The next day the larger part of the 
Italian delegation left Paris in a blaze of glory: 
and Orlando made his report to the Govern- 
ment at Rome. They confidently expected 
that their defection would break up the Con- 
ference—but the Conference continued to move 
along. It was significant also that while all 
the Italian political delegates left—and left 
dramatically—the economic representatives, 
who were looking after constant supplies of 
coal, iron, food, money, from the Allies and 
from America, quietly remained. 

Every effort was made, both before and 
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after the Italians left, to change the President’s 
position. He was willing to accede to some 
genuine international control of Fiume: but 
beyond that he would not go, and the Italians 
would not agree to that. The London Daily 
News said of his action: 

“What is clear now is that two antagonistic 
principles, which have been more or less 
veiled, have been in conflict throughout the 
Conference, and have now met in a death 
grapple. One or the other must yield. 

If Wilson’s principles prevail, all such claims 
as Italy is now advancing must be abandoned 
permanently.” 

The President never budged in his position, 
then or since. The treaty with Germany was 
completed and signed, and the Italians— 
though not Orlando, whose government had 
fallen—were there to sign it. The problem of 
Fiume remains still unsolved, though the 
city was seized the other day by D’Annunzio. 


CHAPTER X 


THE LAST GREAT CRISIS AT THE PEACE CONFER-=- 

ENCE: THE JAPANESE AND THE CHINESE AT 

PARIS: THE JAPANESE STRUGGLE FOR RECOG- 

NITION OF RACIAL EQUALITY: HOW PRESIDENT 
WILSON LIVED AND WORKED 


F ALL the important decisions at the 
Peace Conference none worried the 
President so much as that relating to the dis- 
position of the Shantung peninsula—and none, 
finally, satisfied him less. Not one of the prob- 
lems he had to meet at Paris, serious as they 
all were, did he take more personally to heart 
than this. He told me on one occasion that 
he had been unable to sleep on the previous 
night for thinking of it. 

Those last days before the Treaty was fin- 
ished were among the hardest of the entire 
Conference. As I have said before, the most 
difficult and dangerous problems had inevi- 
tably been left to the last, and had all to be 
finally settled in those crowded days of late 
April. | 
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Consider, for a moment, the exact situa- 
tion at Paris on April 29th, when the Japanese- 
Chinese crisis reached the explosive point. 

It was on that very day that the German 
delegates were coming morosely into Ver- 
sailles, ready for a treaty that was not yet 
finished. The Three—for Orlando had then 
withdrawn from the Conference—had been 
gradually lengthening their sessions, the dis- 
cussions were longer and more acrimonious. 
They were tired out. Only six days before, 
on April 23rd, the High Council had been 
hopelessly deadlocked on the Italian question. 
The President had issued his bold message to 
the world regarding the disposition of Fiume 
(as I described in another chapter) and the 
Italian delegation departed from Paris with the 
expectation that their withdrawal would either 
force the hands of the Conference, or break 
it up. 

While this crisis was at its height the Belgian 
delegation, which had long been restive over 
the non-settlement of Belgian claims for 
reparations, became insistent. They had no 
place in the Supreme Council and they were 
worried lest the French and British—neither 
of whom could begin to get enough money out 
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of Germany to pay for its losses—would take 
the lion’s share and leave Belgium unrestored. 
The little nations were always worried at 
Paris lest the big ones take everything and 
leave them nothing! Very little appeared in 
the news at the time concerning the Belgian 
demands, but they reached practically an ul- 
timatum: if Belgium were not satisfied she 
also would withdraw from the Conference 
and refuse to sign the Treaty. 

It was at this critical moment that the 
Chinese-Japanese question had to be settled. 
It had to be settled because the disposition of 
German rights in China (unlike Italian claims 
in the Adriatic) had to go into the German 
treaty before it was presented to Brockdorff- 
Rantzau and his delegates at Versailles; and 
because the Japanese would not sign the 
Treaty unless it was settled. The defection 
of Japan, added to that of Italy and the possi- 
ble withdrawal of Belgium, would have made 
the situation desperate. 

How the President bore up under the con- 
tinual strain of his task at this time with all 
the other demands upon him incident to his 
great position, is truly a mystery. Some- 
times when I went up to see him, in the even- 
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ing, he looked utterly beaten, worn out; but 
the next morning he would appear refreshed 
and eager to go on with the fight. I fancied 
sometimes that he had discovered the mys- 
terious formula for unlocking the hidden in- 
ner energies, about which Professor William 
James wrote so persuasively in his essay on 
the “Energies of Men.” In these days, al- 
though he occupied the very centre of the 
world’s great stage, with all humanity watch- 
ing every move he made, listening for every 
word he said, he lived almost the life of 
ananchorite. For days, there in late April, he 
saw almost nobody not intimately connected 
with the actual business of the Conference. 
He had no social life at all, no recreation, 
scarcely any exercise. Sometimes in the 
evening I used to find him in the study of his 
house: a dark, richly furnished room looking 
out upon a little patch of walled garden with 
an American sentinel pacing up and down the 
passageway. A prisoner could not have 
been more watchfully guarded! But the 
prison-cell itself was a charming place. The 
French owner of the house had been an art 
lover and there hung in this room a number 
of rare old pictures: an interesting Rembrandt, 
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a Delacroix, an Hobbema, several Goyas. I 
wondered sometimes what Rembrandt would 
have made of “A Sitting of the Four” if he 
had been there to paint it! It was a curious 
room, this study, seeming to have only one 
entrance, but one day I saw the President step 
to the back of the room and open and go 
through what appeared to be a solid, well- 
filled bookcase into a passageway leading to 
his bedroom beyond. It was a concealed door 
cunningly painted to look like a case filled with 
books. 

Mrs. Wilson’s sitting room was opposite 
the President’s study, with a small reception 
room between, and her sunny window opened 
also on the little grassy court; and above the 
wall, across the street, one could look into the 
upper windows of the house occupied by Mr. 
Lloyd George. Some day there will be writ- 
ten an account of the incalculable help and 
comfort that Mrs. Wilson was to the President 
in these trying days. In every difficult situa- 
tion in Europe Mrs. Wilson comported herself 
with fine dignity and with genuine simplicity 
and graciousness of manner. 

The President got almost no exercise during 
this last hard spurt in April, for there was 
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literally no time for it. Occasionally he would 
take a short automobile ride in the Bois with 
Mrs. Wilson; sometimes a little brisk walk 
with Admiral Grayson. And he would stand 
by the open window, now and then, in such 
moments as he could catch, and breathe 
deeply. He did everything possible to get 
every ounce of energy out of his bodily and 
mental machine, for his daily struggle. 

I heard the assertion solemnly made the 
other day that the trouble with the President 
at Paris was that he would not see the experts 
of the delegation: or would not hear all sides 
of the case. ‘The fault, if any, was really upon 
the other side. He tried too hard to get every 
angle, every point of view; he was tempted to 
wait too long to be absolutely sure of facts 
upon which he must base his decisions. This, 
throughout his whole career, has been his in- 
clination—his fault, if you like. Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont, who was one of the financial ex- 
perts of the Commission, met this accusation 
vigorously in a recent public statement. 

“T hear it repeated,” he said, “that he was 
unwilling to take counsel with his delegation. 
That is untrue. He constantly and earnestly 
sought the advice of his associates.” 
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Indeed, it was he, beyond any other man, 
who wanted all the facts presented to the 
Council. Two such cases, among many, 
come tomy memory. Both the Italians and 
the Japanese, of course, had seats in the Su- 
preme Council of the five great powers and 
naturally could keep their own claims always 
before their associates. Under such circum- 
stances the Jugo-Slavs and the Chinese might 
have had a hard time getting a proper con- 
sideration of their cases. But the President 
urged the fullest hearing of the Jugo-Slavs, 
and they got it, even though Orlando declined 
to be present at the sitting. In the same way 
the President stood for a full hearing of the 
Chinese by the Council of Ten; and a notable 
presentation of the Chinese case was given by 
Mr. Wellington Koo. On the other hand, it 
was Mr. Wilson, beyond any other, who was 
most anxious to have the Japanese—the silent 
partners of the Conference—express their 
views upon all the difficult issues. 

To the Shantung question the President 
gave laborious consideration. As I know from 
personal knowledge, he studied the maps and 
the reports, and he saw, repeatedly, the ex- 
perts on all sides. 
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at. the Peace Conference were: first, a recogni- 
tion in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
of the “equality of the nations and the just 
treatment of their nationals’’; and, second, 
the recognition of certain rights over the 
former German concessions in China (Shan- 
tung.) 

After a struggle lasting all through the Con- 
ference, Japan had finally lost out, in the 
meeting of the League of Nations Commission 
on April 11th, inher first great contention. She 

was refused the recognition of racial or even 
national equality which she demanded, al- 
though a majority of the nations represented 
on the League of Nations Commission agreed 
with her that her desire for such recognition 
was just and should find a place in the Cove- 
nant. Of this Viscount Chinda said, plainly: 
“The national aspiration of Japan depends 
upon its adoption. Public opinion in Japan 
is very much concerned over this question, 
and certain people have even gone so far as to 
say that Japan will not become a member of 
the League of Nations unless she is satisfied on 
this point.” 
Few people realize how sharply the Japanese 
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felt this hurt to their pride: and few people 
realize the meaning of this struggle, as a fore- 
runner of one of the great coming struggles of 
civilization—the race struggle. We had at 
Paris the representatives of several powerful 
race-groups, all asserting a new racial dignity, 
all working for the recognition of a new equal- 
ity. Not only were there the powerful Japan- 
ese and Chinese, but there were a Jewish group, 
a Negro group, an Egyptian group; and when 
all is said, the Irish question is largely a racial 
question. And no problems raised at Paris 
struck fire sooner than these; the hostility of 
the Poles to the Jews, the feeling of the 
Australians toward the Japanese, the Irish 
toward the English, and so on. In no set of 
problems is there such need in the future, not of 
hasty judgment, but of patient effort to under- 
stand. So much of the distrust of one race 
toward another is due to what a French writer, 
Michel Corday, calls the primitive instinct of 
the beast which “forces him to attack what- 
ever does not resemble him.” 

The Japanese are peculiarly sensitive to 
world opinion. No people are more self- 
conscious than they. I remember a Japanese 
I met once in crossing the Atlantic. He was 
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reading day after day a large book printed in 
Japanese. He told me what it was: a collec- 
tion of opinions expressed by leading news- 
papers and public men of the world regarding 
the Japanese nation. It interested him pro- 
foundly. They are a proud, sensitive, insular 
people; and their representatives who were 
at Paris often impressed me with a kind of 
inarticulate desire to make themselves better 
understood, without knowing quite how to do 
it. In a curious way their inhibitions and 
shynesses resemble these of another insular 
people—the British. They are very different 
from the Chinese; who are a continental 
people. They do not learn foreign languages 
as easily or perfectly. The Chinese at Paris 
were practically all American or British edu- 
cated and spoke English fluently. They were 
much more open, outright, and frank than 
the Japanese. We had one of them, Mr. Wei, 
who blew into our office as breezily every day 
or so as any American and was on familiar 
terms with everyone. But the Chinese as a 
whole lacked experience: for the scarcity in 
China of men educated in the West has made it 
necessary to pick young college graduates for 
highly responsible diplomatic positions; and 
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they are not yet the equals in experience to 
the trained and very able Japanese. 

The Japanese felt strongly regarding the 
defeat in their effort to obtain the racial recog- 
nition clause in the Covenant; and at once, 
in some of their extreme newspapers, there 
began a sharp attack on President Wilson as 
the cause of their discomfiture. The Osaki 
Mainichi Deupos, for example, referred to the 
President’s “dangerous justice”? and charged 
him with having a “female demon within him” 
—a term vividly denunciatory, to the oriental 
mind. Whatever happened at the Conference 
the President had to take the lion’s share of 
the blame for it. 

Having lost out in their first great conten- 
tion the Japanese came to the settlement of 
their second demand with a feeling of irritation 
but with added determination. The Japanese 
delegates were the least expressive of any at 
the Conference: they said the least; but they 
were the firmest of any in hewing to the line 
of their interests and their agreements. It 
must not be forgotten also, in all fairness, 
that the Japanese delegates, not less than the 
British, French, and American, had their own 
domestic political problems, and opposition, 
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and that there was a powerful demand in 

Japan that, while all the other nations were 
securing some return for their losses and sacri- 
fices in the war, Japan should also get some 
return. 

At the same time Japan was in a stronger 
position than any other of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers except the United States. She 
had been little hurt, and much strengthened 
by the war. She was far distant from danger; 
she did not need the League of Nations as 
much as did the countries of Europe; and, more 
than anything else, she occupied a strong legal 
status, for her claims were supported by trea- 
ties both with China and the Allies; and she 
Was, moreover, in a position, if she were ren- 
dered desperate, to take by force what she con- 
sidered to be her rights if the Allies refused to 
accord them. I am not here arguing the right 
or wrong of the Japanese position, but trying 
to state it fairly, so that it can be accurately 
measured. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SHANTUNG SETTLEMENT AND THE PRESI- 

DENT’S RELATION TO IT: REASONS WHY IT HAD 

TO BE MADE: SHARP DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE 
CHINESE 


HE Japanese, as I have said, were in a 

very strong position at the Peace Con- 
ference. At a dark moment of the war, the 
spring of 1917, the British and French, in order 
to sharpen Japanese support of the allied cause, 
made private agreements to sustain the claims 
of Japan at the Peace Conference to German 
rights in Shantung. It thus happened, in the 
Council of Three, for Orlando had then gone 
home, that two of the powers, Great Britain 
and France, were bound by their pledged word 
to Japan. Indeed, the British argued that 
they felt themselves indebted to the Japanese 
not only as a long-friendly ally but for helping 
to keep the Pacific free of the enemy while 
Australian troops were being transported to 
Europe and thus relieving a great burden for 
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the British fleet. It must not be forgotten 


‘that China was also bound by the Treaty and 


Notes of 1915 and the Notes of 1918 with Japan 
—although China vigorously asserted that all 
of these agreements were entered into upon 
her part under coercion by Japan. In fact 
one of the Chinese delegates at Paris had 
actually signed one of the agreements which 
he was now asking the Conference to over- 
throw. 

It was not only this wire entanglement of 
treaties which Mr. Wilson found in his ad- 
vance, but it must be said, in all frankness, 
that, in opposing Japan’s demands for economic 
privileges and a “sphere of influence”? in 
China, he was also opposing a principle which 
every other strong nation at the Conference 
believed in and acted upon, if not in China, 
then elsewhere in the world. Japan asserted 
that she was only asking for the rights already 
conceded to other nations. Japan was thus 
in a very strong position in insisting upon 
her claims, and China in a very weak position. 

In this crisis Mr. Wilson was face to face 
with difficult alternatives. If he stood stiffly 
for immediate justice to China, he would have to 
force Great Britain and France to break their 
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pledged word with Japan. Even. if he suc- 
ceeded in doing this, he still would have had to 
face the probability, practically the certainty, 
that Japan would withdraw from the Confer- 
ence and go home. This would not only keep 
Japan out of the League, but it would go far 
toward eventually disrupting the Peace Con- 
ference, already shaken by the withdrawal of 
Italy and the dangerous defection of Belgium. 
Such a weakening of the Peace Conference and 
of the alliance of the Great Powers would have 
the immediate effect of encouraging the Ger- 
mans not to sign the Treaty and of holding off 
in the hope that the forces of industrial unrest 
then spreading all over Europe might over- 
whelm France or Italy. It would also have a 
highly irritating effect upon all the bolshevist 
elements in Europe—increasing uncertainty, 
and the spread of anarchical conditions. With 
Japan out of the association of western nations 
there was also the possibility, voiced just at 
this time in both French and British news- 
papers, that she would begin building up alli- 
ances of her own in the East—possibly with 
Germany and Russia. Indeed, if the truth 
were told, this was probably the most import- 
ant consideration of all in shaping the final 
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decision. It was the plain issue between the 
recrudescence, in a new and more dangerous 
form, of the old system of military alliances 
and balances of power, and the new system of 
world organization in a League of Nations. It 
was the militaristic Prussian idea against the 
American Wilsonian idea. 

No statesman probably ever had a more 
difficult problem presented to him than did Mr. 
Wilson upon the momentous 29th of April, 
1919. At that moment three things seemed of 
extreme importance if anything was to be 
saved out of the wreckage of the world. The 
first was a speedy peace, so that men every- 
where might return to the work of production 
and reconstruction and the avenues of trade 
everywhere be opened. Peace and work! 
The second was of supreme importance— 
keeping the great Allies firmly welded together 
to steady a world which was threatened with 
anarchy. It was absolutely necessary to keep 
a going concern in the world! The third was 
to perpetuate this world organization in a 
league of nations: this the most important of 
all, for it had reference to the avalanche of new 
problems which were just ahead. 

If the Conference were broken up, or even 
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if Italy remained out, and Japan went out, 
these things would be impossible. On the 
other hand, if the Allies could be kept firmly 
together, peace established, and a league of 
nations brought into being, there was a chance 
of going forward with world reconstruction 
on the broadest lines, and of the full realiza- 
tion of the principles of justice laid down in the 
armistice terms and accepted by all nations. 
The Treaty, after all, is no final settlement; it 
is only one step in the great process of world 
reconstruction. 

It was with all these considerations in view 
that the Shantung settlement was made by 
the Council of Three sitting in the President’s 
house in the Place des Etats Unis—with the 
Japanese in full agreement. 

This settlement was in two parts, the first 
set forth in the Treaty itself, and the second 
a special agreement of the three Great Powers 
with Japan. I find that this fact is not clear 
to many people, who look for the entire settle- 
ment in the Treaty itself. 

Under sections 156, 157, and 158 of tie 
Treaty all the rights at Kiao-Chau and in 
Shantung province formerly belonging to 
Germany are transferred without reservation 
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to Japan. This conforms broadly with the 
various treaties, and gives a proud nation 
what it considered its full rights. 

On the other hand, the Japanese delegates 
at the Conference, on behalf of their govern- 
ment, made a voluntary agreement “to hand 
back the Shantung peninsula in full sover- 
eignty to China, retaining only the economic 
privileges granted to Germany and the right 
to establish a settlement under the usual condi- 
tions at Tsingtao.” 

Under this agreement, by which Japan makes 
an unqualified recession of the sovereign rights 
in Shantung to China, she also agrees to re- 
move all Japanese troops remaining on the 
peninsula “at the earliest possible time.” 

Japan thus gets only such rights as an 
economic concessionaire as are already pos- 
sessed by one or two great powers and the 
whole future relationship between the two 
countries falls at once under the guarantee of 
the League of Nations, by the provisions of 
which the territorial integrity and _ political 
independence of China will be insured. 

If the President had risked everything in 
standing for the immediate and complete 
realization of the Chinese demands, and had 
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broken up the Conference upon that issue, it 
would not have put Japan either politically 
or economically out of China. Neither our 
people nor the British would go to war with 
Japan solely to keep her out of Shantung. 
The only hope of China in the future—and — 
Wilson looks not only to the removal of the 
sphere of influence which Japan controls but 
to the removal of all other spheres of foreign 
influence in China—is through a firm world 
organization, a league of nations in which 
these problems can be brought oy for peaceful 
settlement. 

At the President’s request I went to see the 
Chinese delegates at their headquarters im- 
mediately after this decision was made, on 
April 30th, in order to explain it in all its 
aspects. I found them bitterly disappointed. 
They had expected, as so many other hopeful 
groups at Paris had expected, the full and 
immediate realization of their demands at the 
hands of the Conference, and had not suc- 
ceeded—because other tremendous forces in 
the world’s affairs, other considerations and 
necessities, had prevailed. The settlement, of 
course, was a compromise: a balance of con- 
siderations. It was the problem of the Presi- 
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dent, all through the Conference, when to 
“accommodate” and when to use decided 
policies. It is the rarest genius of states- 
manship to know the time for each. “The 
wisdom of the statesman,’ said Cavour 
(quoted by Thayer in his admirable ‘‘Life’’) 
“consists in discerning when the time has 
come for the one or the other.” 

The Shantung decision is about as good a 
settlement as could be had out of a dirty 
past. 

Well, the Chinese issued a number of state- — 
ments criticizing the decision which must ap- 
peal to the sense of justice and the sympathy 
of every thoughtful reader for this great, 
weak, unformed nation; and finally refused 
to sign the Treaty: and yet it may be that a 
solution which results in bringing both Japan 
and China into a league of nations, where 
the moral forces of the world can operate, may 
in the long run be the best thing for China 
herself. 

Indeed, the determination to keep the Allies 
together, to secure speedy peace, and to bring 
a league of nations immediately into being, 
had one immediate result to the advantage 
of China which never could have happened if 
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Japan had left the Conference and the full 
entente of the Great Powers had been broken 
down. This was a meeting at Paris held on 
May 11th by representatives of America, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan to form a 
new international consortium to combine the 
interests of the various groups in China and 
jointly to grant loans to the Chinese Govern- 
ment to enable it to go forward with the de- 
velopment of its mines and railroads and to 
help it in building up its educational and other 
public work. 

Finally, it must be remembered, when the 
Treaty is ratified and the League of Nations 
organized, there will be nothing to prevent an 
immediate movement on the part of China 
and the friends of the Chinese for the reform of 
the whole system of “spheres of influence” 
and economic concessions in China. So much 
of the criticism of the Treaty in America seems 
to be based upon the idea that it is like a law 
of the Medes and Persians—unchangeable. 
As a matter of fact, the machinery set up in the 
Covenant makes it possible to secure any 
changes desired by the opinion of mankind. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE PRESIDENT’S 
SERVICE AT PARIS: SOURCES OF THE ATTACKS 
UPON HIM: THE PRESIDENT A TRUE LIBERAL 


HIS concludes an all-too-brief sketch 

# of the complicated crises at Paris and 
how the President met them—expending his 
energies beyond the limit of endurance in 
doing it. The President went to Paris the 
great moral leader of the world, and through- 
out the Conference he never for a moment 
lost sight of the ideals he went to fight for: 
he kept his vision clear; but he was willing to 
face the world as it is, a real world of imperfect 
human beings, torn by passion and fear—and 
yet a world in which after all we have to live. 
If he had been a radical he would probably 
have tried to impose his ideals by force upon 
nations not yet ready to accept them in all 
their implications: would have broken up the 
Conference, and added fuel to the flames of 
world anarchy. If he had been an extreme 
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conservative—a ‘“‘stand-patter’’—he would 
have surrendered to the demands for the old- 
fashioned cynical peace that most of the lead- 
ers in Europe desired. And that would have 
opened the way for a speedy outbreak of 
new wars: and another kind of anarchy. The 
clear issue at Paris was between organization 
and anarchy. 

But the President was neither of these: 
he was a true liberal. While he kept his pur- 
pose clear and never for a moment wavered in 
his judgments of right and wrong, yet he 
looked open-eyed upon the world as it is. 
He saw, none more clearly, that if the world 
is to progress the various groups must be 
willing, first of all, to try to understand one 
another, and then, in spite of wide differences 
of interest, try to work together. ‘Common 
counsel,” “accommodation” are familiar ex- 
pressions of his. If the President had not 
the supreme faith, which is truly the essence 
of religious faith, in the reality of human 
brotherhood, he never could have “gone 
through” at Paris; he never could have made 
the League of Nations the inexorable minimum 
of his demand. He really and genuinely and 
honestly believes that the spirit of human 
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brotherhood will work if men give it half a 
chance. 

The Treaty as we now bee it, a great 
bulky volume of 214 pages in two languages, 
is a tremendously human document. It 
has in it all the unimaginative greeds, the 
fears, the vanities, the petty interests of the 
nations. It is indeed a terribly naked docu- 
ment: it makes one ashamed to read it, for it 
lays bare so brazenly the very soul of modern 
civiiization. And yet it also has in it the fin- 
est aspirations and hopes of the world: the 
beginnings of a world league, the principles of 
a new colonial policy, the halting initiation 
of a new plan of adjustment between Labour 
and Capital. It is all there—just like life— 
for the new world to use as it will. And the 
aspirations, the hopes, the forward-looking, 
the moral aspects, were all put there by our 
American president—and no one else. It 
is the fault now of the nations if they act only 
upon the selfish and predatory aspects of the 
settlement and not upon the new idealistic 
principles laid down. 

The criticism of the President in America 
comes from both extremes: the old “‘stand- 
patters”—typified by Senator Lodge—who 
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cannot see that the world is changing swiftly 
and distrust all new ideas: and from what 
may be called the younger radical group, 
who complain bitterly because Wilson did not 
somehow utterly remake a defective world at 
Paris. Senator Lodge, Senator Knox, and 
the radicals have made strange bed-fellows, 
indeed, in their fight on the President and the 
Treaty. And neither side tells us, if we reject 
the Treaty and the League, what alternative 
there is! But as the great, solid, sensible, for- 
ward-looking mass of people in America slowly 
learn the facts they are going to understand 
what happened at the Conference: and, in 
general, approve it. Time and again at Paris 
I thought that if groups of my neighbours 
in Massachusetts could have sat in at this 
conference or that, and heard the whole 
case, seen all of the difficulties involved, 
they would have come out just about where 
the President finally came out. It was the 
tragedy of the Conference that the American 
public could not thus ‘“‘sit-in’; the supreme 
failure of the Conference was the complicated 
failure in publicity. 

When the League of Nations is started the 
same American idealism, which the President 
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so doggedly struggled to represent at Paris, 
against such desperate odds, is going to fur- 
nish its driving force. If the Covenant has to 
be changed, why the machinery is there to 
change it; and if the Treaty is defective in 
places—as it certainly is—that also will be 
changed, when the world recovers from the 
exaggerated passions and fears engendered by 
the war. 


THE END 
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